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THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


HE twenty-fifth Church Congress has just been delibe- 
rating at Portsmouth under circumstances which invest 
the gathering with unusual significance and importance. 
When it was being mapped out, its managers, with the 
sound instinct of general rather than of special appropri- 
ateness, had given a prominent place to Church defence, 
But only a few days before the meeting their forethought 
‘was justified when they found themselves confronted by Mr. 
AGLADSTONE sacrificing a life’s convictions to what we must 
presume were in his eyes paramount calls, and so improving 
on the Roman Proconsul who merely threw his contribution 
of Christian martyrs, for whom he cared nothing, to the 
beasts to save his credit with Casar. No better base of 
operations than a Church Congress could be found for that 
defensive movement all along the line which is the Church’s 
reply to the sinister predictions of slowly creeping alienation 
just muttered from Hawarden, for it is the visible evidence 
of, and a very powerful instrument in, that new career of 
consultative and co-operative energy, sweeping in alike 
clergy and laity, on which the Church of England has 
within these late years embarked with an unexampled 
development of spontaneous vitality. Undoubtedly Mr. 
GtapstToneE strives in that string of half-developed insinua- 
tions which serve him instead of reasons to make us 
acknowledge that the upward progress of the Church is an 
argument for its spoliation. But it would be difficult to 
agree to this proposition and stop short of having to own 
that the parables must be rewritten, and the good servant 
be punished by being made to suffer the forfeiture of the 
talents which his faithfulness had accumulated. 
The Church Congress began, as usual, with sermons, and 
the Bishop of Car.iste’s powerful handling of establish- 
ment as a whole attuned the judgment of his audience to 
the gravity of the emergency, while the Bishop of Derry fired 
the imagination of those who preferred to listen to him with 
the vivid lights in which he presented the impending evil. At 
last, at a rather late meeting of the Congress, it assembled to. 
deal systematically with Church defence, both as a question 
of endowments and of history, as it would present itself to 
the constitutional lawyer, and as it stood relatively to all the 
works of religion and philanthropy for which the Church 
exists and to all the spiritual life of which it was the centre. 
The matter had need to be handled in this broad and diver- 
sified manner when it is recollected how wide the ground is 
which is covered by the attack, by the confession of those 
who direct it. We should not be surprised if a good many 
people, and perhaps Mr. GLapsTonE among the number, may 
fancy that the intended disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church of England is to follow the principles laid 
down by Mr. GiapstoveE himself when he made short work 
of the Irish Church. Never were people more mistaken. 
‘The Church as a whole is not to be recognized as the body 
to take over the buildings, or indeed in any other capacity. 
Mr. Giapstone may very likely not have read The Radical 
Programme, although it is edited with a laudatory preface 
by his friend and late colleague Mr, CHamBeR.ain, or 
rhaps he may have conveniently happened to forget it. 
We should prefer believing either alternative to crediting 
the possibility of his knowing it and yet having nothing 
to say about it. So we take for granted that he will like 
to be reminded of the teaching of the Radical evangel. In 
the judgment of the oracle English Disestablishment on the 
ish footing “ would indeed be a sovereign triumph of 


“ injustice and a political catastrophe of unmeasured magni- 
“tude.” The comfort given to English Churchmen is that 
“the State is perfectly within its right, if the Legislature 
“ shall think fit, in diverting every shilling of Church pro- 
“ perty to secular uses, from the lands with which Epwarp 
“ the Confessor endowed the Abbey of St. Peter’s at West- 
“ minster down to the last sovereign subscribed to build a 
“church in a destitute district.” The application made of 
this honourable and generous view of public obligations is a 
scheme for vesting in parish Boards of elected ratepayers all 
the churches built before 1818, with arrangements ingeni- 
ously framed so as to leave their re-dedication to the worship 
of the Church as uncertain as possible, while giving back to 
the donors all the churches built since that date by single 
munificence, and to the congregations those paid for “ 
private subscriptions, with provisions for perpetuating the 
help derived from public funds as a debt upon the structure. 
As to the cathedrals there is “less perplexity,” for they are 
to be simply and shamelessly secularized. 

All this complicated organization of rapine is devised 
with a far-sighted object. It is not enough to disestablish 
and disendow the Church, if the Church itself is not at the 
same time as far as possible to be broken up into antagonistic 
fragments, and thus effectively destroyed. This anarchical 
intention is not merely confessed. It is gloated over, as 
the Programme tells us, with a frankness which is almost 
too brutal to be judicious :—“ The project assumes that the 
“ Disestablished Church will divide itself into an indefinite 
“number of groups. We must, however, remember that 
“ the Church will still be episcopal and not congregational, 
“and that episcopacy, especially where it has such deep 
“ traditionary roots, and so ancient an organization as in 
“ England, is essentially a system of centralization. On the 
“ other hand, we are more likely than not, even under the 
“ episcopal system, to have at least two of these great asso- 
“ ciations. The High Churchman and the Low Churchman 
“could not receive their liberty for nothing. It is even 
“ possible that their struggles may ultimately lead to the 
“ best solution of the difficulties of disendowment.” An 
institution so bitterly hated and so deeply dreaded as the 
Church of England is shown to be by these quotations 
must indeed be doing a conspicuous and successful work. 
If only the drift of Church politics had been operative in 
widening dissensions and aggravating ill-will, the Radicals 
of the Programme might have waited patiently and hope- 
fully for their mission of war and ill-will towards men to 
accomplish itself; but conspicuously the contrary is the 
case, and the Church is all the stronger for having to buffet 
troubled waters ; so they believe that, if they do not snatch 
at what they believe to be a present advantage, it may be too 
late. As the Programme says in reference to Archbishop 
Tart’s deathbed message of reconciliation :—“ We have not 
“ forgotten, and cannot forget, the vision of a pious and 
“ sagacious prelate, in the most solemn moment of his life, 
“ actively conniving at a Machiavellian evasion of the law 
“ of the land, on the desperate chance of saving the gon 
“ of the Church "—which as a fact he did save, while no 
one, till the Programme spoke, imagined that there was any- 
thing Machiavellian in his charitable action. But un- 
doubtedly the author of such a policy as the Programme 
expounds must be no mean authority on the Machiavellian 


art. 
We should be glad to be favoured with a letter from Mr. 
GLabsToNE giving his view of this phase of the movement, 


which he patronizes, couched in language just a trifle more 
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—- than that with which he answered Principal 
AINEY. In the meanwhile, The Radical Programme, which 
must feel very cocksure, or it would not have so recklessly 
exposed its whole hand, will have convinced the most timid 
and the most priggisn Churchman that to think of coming 
to terms with antagonists of its stamp, and so making 
some better bargain, would not even result in their obtaining 
the choice of the sauce wherewith to be eaten. The pious 
dreamers who might endeavour to negotiatea transaction upon 
Irish lines would soon find to their cost that in every age the 
Girondist had sooner or later to submit to the same fate, 
with only the comfort of being able to reflect that he had 
made himself the author of his own downfall. 

We have left ourselves no room to refer to the other 
subjects which the Congress found time to thresh out. They 
were in various ways interesting and valuable ; but their 
importance in the eyes of a bystander must give way to the 
question of the existence of the National Church. Yet 
every one of them was in an indirect manner defensive, as 
it showed in how many different ways the Church can avail 
itself of its national character for the fulfilment of those 
practical objects in which religion and philanthropy find a 
common meeting-ground. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


RITICISM can no longer hope to keep abreast of the 
hurrying and thronging crowd of political speakers. 

It must content itself with accompanying a few of the best 
goers for some little way upon their career, and must allow 
the others to go their way with a mere pat on the back, or 
whatever other sign of approval or the opposite thereof may 
be suggested by the situation. Since Saturday morning last 
there have been delivered, in addition to a second speech 
from the Prime Minister himself, something like a dozen 
speeches by members either of the present or the late 
Cabinet, or of Cabinet rank, to say nothing—and it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the pleasure with which we do say 
nothing—of a host of addresses from men of lesser note. 
Lord Hartineton has held forth at Rawtenstall to a 
Liberal Club ; Mr. Goscnen has made another speech to the 
electors of Edinburgh, and has also been heard at Had- 
dington and Glasgow; Mr. Cuartipers has addressed his 
old constituents of Pontefract ; Colonel StantEy has been 
speaking at Burnley; Mr. Stannore and Lord GrorcE 
Hamitton have appeared on platforms at Paddington and 
at Leamington to support Conservative candidates; Mr. 
W. H. Samira has spoken in London and at Sudbury; Lord 
Dersy has been discoursing at Blackburn, and Lord Rosesery 
at Paisley; Mr. Cuamperiain has been replying, as he is 
pleased to call it, to Lord Sarispury at Trowbridge; Sir 
Cartes Ditke has delivered a portentous lecture on Local 
Government to an audience at Halifax ; and Mr. Bricut has 
told a little political story to the population of Street. This 
last contribution may be speedily disposed of, partly because 
the occasion which produced it was of a semi-domestic cha- 
racter, and partly because, if we may trust our more or less 
indistinct recollections of the subject, we believe we have 
heard Mr. Bricurt tell the story before. Memory is pro- 
verbially treacherous, and people, it is well known, have often 
been deceived, through the working of some occult law of 
cerebral association, into the belief that scenes and words are 
thoroughly familiar to them which in reality they see and 
hear for the first time. Subject, therefore, to the risk of 
this error, we will only say that when in the first twenty 
lines or so of Mr. Bricut’s speech we came upon this 
“T should like, if I might be allowed, to state a 

“few things which describe the state of affairs in this 
a district in the year 1845, which is now exactly fifty years 
“ago”—and still more when the great orator continued, 
x et should begin by stating that at that time there was an 
law in this country, &c.”—we certainly did 

seem to ourselves to know what was coming as well as if 
we had heard it before. We guessed in an instant—for 
thought, as Hones says, “is quick”—that Mr. Baicut was 
going to tell the story of the agitation against and the 
repeal of the Corn-laws; and so it proved. As to Sir 
Cuartes DiLke, we may dismiss his speech briefly for 
another reason, which is, that it has been found impossible 
to prevail upon the Editor of this Review (although it has 
been pointed out to him that a thing should be done 
thoroughly if it is to be done at all) to devote the whole of 
a week’s issue to a thorough examination of our system of 
Local Government under the guidance of its late presiding 


genius. In these unfortunate circumstances we must con- 
tent ourselves with describing Sir CHarLes DILke’s speech 
as “ exhaustive,” and adding that it will look so much better 
as a pamphlet, and be so much more easily—we speak in the 
comparative, not in the positive, sense—studied in that shape 
that we shall venture to postpone further comment upon it 
until that shape has been given to it. As to the policy of 
“ shooting ” the whole of this learning at the feet of a 
North-country audience in a single speech we have our 
doubts, The saying against eating one’s peck of dirt all at 
once of course suggests itself, and we certainly think that 
the Halifax people have a right to feel aggrieved at being 
invited to discuss the contents of all the metropolitan and 
provincial dustbins at a sitting. 

Neither of these last-named speeches had any distinct aim 
at elucidating the issue at stake between the two political 
parties ; though party politics had of course to be hooked in, 
somehow or another, to satisfy the requirements of usage. 
Mr. Bricut every now and then called upon his hearers ex- 
pressly or by implication to vote for the Liberals because 
“ my lamented friend Mr. Cospen and I ”’—Mr. 
Vittiers and the Irish famine were excluded on this occa- 
sion—succeeded fifty years ago in an agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws. And similarly of course Sir 
Cuartes Dike continually says or implies that we have 
got our Local Government system into such a desperate 
mess during the fifty years—throughout which, as he will 
at other times boast, the country has bestowed its 
almost uninterrupted confidence on the Liberal party—that. 
only that party can be trusted to put it straight. But. 
Lord Hartineton and Mr. Goscuen more directly attack 
the question of confidence upon which Liberals and Con- 
servatives are in substance appealing to the country. The 
main purpose of the former’s speech was to reply to 
Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL’s invitation to him to join 
the Conservative party ; and, so considered, we do not 
know that it is possible to improve on Mr. Srannore’s 
apt account of it as a speech of which half a column 
was devoted to a demonstration of the impossibility of 
Lord Hartineton joining the Conservatives, and three 
columns to a declaration of his complete disagreement with 
the principles of Mr. Cuampertain. The speaker, in 
other words, after having spent one-seventh part of his 
time in enlarging on his reply of “No, thank you; I am 
“more comfortable where I am,” goes on in effect to say 
“‘T may now usefully employ the other six-sevenths of my 
“time in showing you how extremely uncomfortable that 
“is.” Mr. GoscHEen, of course, has another way of pro- 
ceeding. He speaks from a position of greater freedom and 
less responsibility than Lord HarrtineTon, and he can refuse 
a Conservative invitation to change his quarters without 
suggesting the compassionate suspicion that he would not 
be sorry to make the change if he could. Mr. Goscuen’s 
refusal of the invitation is avowedly based not so much on 
any distaste of the quarters offered to him as on a personal 
objection to his hosts. In other words, he does not seriously 
disagree with their principles, but he cannot. bring himself 
to believe that those principles are safe in their hands. 
That, of course, is an argument which self-respect does not. 
permit a Conservative to answer. He can, however, con- 
sole himself in silence by reflecting that Mr. Goscnen’s 
want of confidence in him cannot possibly be greater than 
his distrust of the party—or of certain members of the 
party—with which he proposes to cast in his lot. There 
is nothing to equal the repugnance indicated by Mr. 
Goscuen’s language for the political opinions, and still more 
the political methods, of Mr, CHamBeratrn, unless it be the 
contempt so ostentatiously expressed by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
for the political traditions, and still more for the politicab 
scruples, of Mr. Goscuen. It is quite evident from his 
speech at Trowbridge—a speech distinguished in that part 
of it in which he attempts a reply to Lord Satispury 
by more than his characteristic urbanity of style—that. 
he has been hit hard by Mr. Goscnen’s rebuke of cer- 
tain persons who mislead the people by promises impos- 
sible of performance. He has before this permitted himself 
an occasional sneer at the critic who so irritates him ; 
but this is the first time that a scandalized party has 
heard one prominent Liberal compared by another to the 
“ skeleton at Egyptian feasts.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s annoy- 
ance with Mr. GoscHEN almost marred, indeed, the perora- 
tion of his speech, and it was not till he had to acknow- 
ledge a vote of thanks that he recovered himself sufficiently 
to contribute another item to the biography which we are 
preparing of him, in the shape of the interesting fact that, 
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besides the famous ejected Nonconformist minister, he had 
a great-great-grandfather—* also,” he says mysteriously, “a 
“ small tradesman ”—who “ lived, died, and was buried at 
“ Laycock, in Wiltshire.” The Tories seem to think, he 
complains, “ that he should not have had any ancestors.” 
We, at any rate, have never thought so. “ Brave deeds,” 
says a personage in one of Lord Lyrron’s dramas, “ are the 
“ancestors of brave men.” On the same principle, sharp 


practices should be the ancestors of shrewd men; and, if 


so, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is fully entitled to trace his descent 
with pride from that little transaction in hardware of which 
we have never been able to get at the rights. 

Lord Satissury followed opportunely at Brighton on 
Thursday night; opportunely, not only because it was a 
good thing to expose Mr. CHampertatn’s ignorant fallacies 
with respect to the law and economics of landholding at 
the earliest moment (and here we must express our regrets 
at finding a man of usually accurate information like Mr. 
Joun Moxtey so sadly to seek as he is in the matter of 
settlements), but also because it is very desirable that the 
moral presented to the country by the Happy Family of 
Liberals should be thus promptly pointed by a speaker 
of the force and brilliancy of the Prime Mrnisrrr, address- 
ing as he does the widest audience. It is true that no one 
who bestows ordinary attention on politics should require to 
have this moral brought home to him. What with Mr. 
GoscuEn’s damaging criticisms of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s argu- 
ments, and the streams of cold pump-water of the finest quality 


which have been poured upon his aspirations by Lord Dersy, | 


and what with Lord Hartineton’s objections and Mr. 
CHILDERS’s reserves—it must be almost a relief to a Radical 
to find any Liberal giving the famous three points even the 


benefit of a suspension of judgment—what with all these | 


proofs, we say,of the internal condition of the great, glorious, 
and united Liberal party, the political situation might, no 
doubt, be left to speak, toany commonly attentive listener, for 
itself. B::t there are unfortunately a great many uncommonly 
inattentive listeners, and moreover—for let us be fair to 
human nature—a very large number of the public may 
already have reached the point of sternly refusing to read, 
and carefully collate the political speeches thrust upon them 
by their newspapers at the average rate of a dozen columns. 
Everybody, however, who reads political speeches at all will 
read those of a Prime Minister, and those among them 
of neutral or mildly Liberal political views who have been 
indolently persuading themselves that it must be “ all right 
“ if Mr. Goscuen thinks it is” may perhaps be awakened 
by Lord Satispury’s words of solemn warning to a re- 
flection upon the dangers to which they will expose the 
country by shutting their eyes to these disagreements among 
the Liberal chiefs. ‘“ Remember,” the Prime Minister said, 
“ the terrible history of the last five years. Remember that 
“it was not due to any individual incompetence of any man. 
“ They were most of them clever men ; but it wasa Cabinet 
“ so profoundly divided that you could not at any time pro- 
“ phesy in what direction their decision would go. The 
“ accumulated disasters of the last five years are due more 
“to these divided counsels than to any other single cause 
“that you can name; and yet, with counsels still more 
“ divided before you, you are asked to renew the trust in 
“ the men who so much abused it.” 


BURMAH. 


C. might safely have been predicted that, however the 
present Cabinet might fail, it would be seen at its best 
in the management of a question of foreign politics. With 
this probability to guide them, Sir Cuartes and 
other critics should have paused before accusing the 
Marquess of Sarispury of neglecting British interests in 
Burmah. The accusation came with ill grace from members 
of the Ministry which began its defence of British interests 
with the surrender in the Transvaal and ended with the 
muddle in New Guinea. To him who cares to look at 
these things from a merely party point of view, the bring- 
ing of the accusation must have ultimately given no small 
satisfaction, for it has been summarily confuted. The 
course of events in Burmah is there to show how little the 
interests of the country are now being overlooked. The 
news from Rangoon makes it clear that effectual steps are 
about to be taken to end the irritating position created by the 
insane folly of King TazeBaw, and it confirms the reports 
of what has been done in a diplomatic way in Paris. This 
is only what might have been expected since the Foreign 


Office has again begun to be directed with some regard for 
facts. Without taking the revelations of pone pn at 
more than they are worth, or supposing that the inspired 
paragraphs of newspapers represent the whole truth, it 
is still possible to believe we know in a general way 
what has been the nature of the communications between 
the French and the English Foreign Offices. M. pvE 
Freycinet and his colleagues have been informed quite 
politely, but also firmly, that no interference can be per- 
mitted in Burmah. They have answered, perhaps after 
some hesitation, by agreeing to this statement of the case, 
and so the friendly correspondence has ended. When 
conducted in a proper spirit on the English side, it could 
have no other result. Without being rudely sceptical, we 
may doubt whether the present or any French Ministry 
likes to be warned off, however courteously, or is at all 
unwilling to give a discreet tacit approval to the ad- 
venturers who have been trying to extend their enterprises 
from Cambodia to Burmah. As yet, however, the French 
Government had committed itself to nothing, and in the 
present state of disgust with colonial activity, brought about 
by recent failures, it was not likely to offer any resistance to 
a reasonable representation. France, it appears, will confine 
itself to maintaining the commercial interests it has already 
obtained in Burmah. As there are none in existence, this 
attitude will unquestionably do nothing to disturb our 
cordial relations. A stop has been put to all attempts to 
establish French power in Burmah under pretence of 
making commercial treaties. They were probably never 
' very acceptable to M. Brissoy’s Cabinet, and, as the recall 
of M. Haas shows, may now be considered as completely 
disavowed. 
Except in so far as they tend to produce confidence in 
_ the present management of the Foreign Office, these negotia- 
tions have been of subordinate interest. The question is 
really being decided at Mandalay, where King Tueenaw is 
taking pains to prove that there is only one solution to the 
difficulty. If there was anybody outside of the small body 
which is incapable of understanding the obligations of empire 
who doubted the necessity of annexation or “ protection” ten 
days ago, he must now be convinced. King THErsaw has 
made any further toleration of his madness impossible. Sir 
ArtHur Puayre, who has long opposed the occupation of 
Upper Burmah, has been converted by the Krne’s argu- 
ments. Intervention, in the emphatic words of this most 
competent authority, is “ essential in the cause of order and 
“in defence of British interests, political and commercial, 
“ now seriously menaced.” Sir Artuur Puayre hesitates 
to declare that “the deposition of King TurrBaw and imme- 
“ diate annexation of his dominions are absolutely necessary ”; 
but the effectual intervention, which he sees to be inevitable 
if greater evils are to be avoided, can, as an Indian officer 
of his experience well knows, mean nothing less. It is 
a fortunate feature of the actual situation that the 
Burmese Kine has at last given a direct provocation 
which would justify us in taking hostile measures, if no 
intriguing Frenchman had ever put foot in his dominions. 
He has been guilty of a direct aggression on British 
subjects, and has insolently refused to give satisfaction 
for the outrage. The attack on the servants of the 
Bombay and Burmah Trading Company was in itself an act 
of war. The Kine was possibly, and even probably, egged 
on to this piece of folly by European adventurers, who, with 
a wisdom almost on a par with his own, thought to find 
their advantage in a quarrel between him and the Indian 
Government. It is only in keeping with his conduct all 
through if he hopes for help when he is called to account. 
This confidence may have supported hiin in his final act of 
folly—the rejection of the arrangement offered by the Chief 
Commissioner. It is, however, scarcely necessary to look 
even so far for an explanation of his conduct. For some 
years past it has been plain that a collision with the Indian 
Government would be the end of his violence and ignorance. 
He has now made intervention inevitable in the immediate 
future. It was at all times hard to tolerate the existence of 
an anarchical little State ruled by a hostile barbarian in the 
midst of British possessions. When his ill-will becomes 
aggressive toleration would be impossible. The work begun 
by the occupation of Lower Burmah must now be finished, 
and the rule of the British Commissioner must be extended 
to the mountains. 
As Sir Arrnur Prayre’s letter shows, the occupation of 
Upper Burmah will not quiet all our possible difficulties on 
this border of the Empire. In common with other authori- 


ties, he believes that we cannot afford to allow the King of 
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Siam to go the road of the rulers of Cambodia and of 
Annam. This is not a question which presses for immediate 
treatment. The Burmese difficulty is sufficient for the day. 
Its exact extent is, of course, not unknown to the Indian 
Government. Officials and soldiers in the East have learnt 
by a long experience what the invasion, occupation, and 
administration of a barbarous native State means. Properly 
taken in hand, it is not a formidable task; but it may be 
made very troublesome by a little mismanagement. This 
elementary truth is perhaps worth repeating in view of the 

robability that the facility with which Upper Burmah may 
tre brought to order is in danger of being exaggerated in 
England. Mr. Corquuoun, who has done more than any 
man to impress the importance of doing the work, and 
doing it quickly, on Englishmen, has stated that a couple 
of gunboats and a few hundred men only would be needed. 
The history of our Indian Empire goes to show that he is 
misled by his enthusiasm. The force he mentions would 
doubtless be enough to sweep King and his 
Palace Guards out of Mandalay, in spite of their breech- 
loading rifles ; but to do that and to occupy the country 
firmly are very different things. For the former task a 
couple of gunboats and fifteen hundred men would be 
amply suflicient ; but some five times this force would be 
required for the latter. If force sufficient to garrison 
the whole country is employed at once, Upper Burmah 
will be settled in six months. A repetition of our usual 
mistake of sending a weak force may make it a much longer 
business, The Burmese will doubtless be glad to be rid of 
such a sanguinary maniac as THEEBAW ; but even they may 
not take kindly at once to a foreign and a strict adminis- 
tration. Neither is it probable that the Shans will be less 
fond of plundering the Burmese than they have hitherto 
been, simply because the Indian Government has taken 
possession of the country. Like the hill tribes on the 
frontiers of India, they may have to learn not to trifle with 
British soldiers and sepoys. Fortunately, there seems to be 
no present need to press these arguments on the Indian 
Government. The responsible military authorities and the 
civil officials on the spot will not risk the spoiling of the 
work if left to themselves, and there is no sign that they 
will be interfered with from motives of false economy. The 
eight thousand men the Chief Commissioner is reported to 
have asked for will be amply sufficient to effect the rapid 
and thorough occupation of Upper Burmah. Until the 
contrary is proved we need not believe that either the 
Indian or the English Government will do anything to 
compromise the success of a measure which has been unduly 
delayed, and is of pressing necessity for the safety of the 
Empire and in the interests of commerce. 


SIR CHARLES THE WAKE. 


Sk CHARLES DILKE seems to be tempering his re- 
kJ sentment against Wittiam the Bastard. At Chelsea 
he informed a pleased audience that the Radicals were 
engaged in “ undoing the Norman Conquest.” This, as we 
remarked, sounded a very fine thing to undo, and Sir 
Cuar es on the platform seemed a figure not less heroic than 
HEREWARD among the marshes and fens of Ely. But we 
ventured to point out that the Norman Conquest had 
nothing to do with the matter in hand. The effect of the 
Conquest, according to Sir Cuarues, was “ to degrade the 
“ Saxon township into the feudal manor.” It is notorious, 
and hardly needs stating, that many townships were in the 
demesne of lords long ere Harotp fell at Senlac. It is, or 
should be, equally notorious that, before the Conquest, the 
evolution of English society was following the same lines as 
on the Continent, especially in France. This was the 
natural stream of tendency, and, according to Dr. Srusps, 
but for the arrival of Wii.1AM, but for the Norman Con- 
quest, England would have groaned under the same feudal 
burdens as the other peoples of Europe. WitiaM came in 
time, the Norman Conquest came in time, to make our 
old institutions more free, less subject to the pleasure 
of nobles who were little less than sovereign princes. 
That is what the Norman Conquest did for England, ac- 
cording to the most learned of recent English historians, 
“ and why should we undo it?” Sir CHar.es censures our 
“colonial” way of speaking of Bishop Srusps, and, in the 
courtly style so admired in an ex-Republican, alludes to the 
prelate as the Bishop of Cugsrer. Perhaps, in the course 
of his studies, Sir Cuartes Dike has never come across 
the names of Bishop Butter and Bishop Burner. Pro- 


bably the Bishop of Custer does not dislike being treated 
as on a level with these learned writers. At all events, it 
is a higher compliment to be acquainted with his works (as 
we trust we are) than to set up a theory which his works 
demolish, and then give him the title of his see. 

It is an odd thing that Sir Cuarzes, so fond as he is of 
almost prehistoric “Saxon times” and Saxon institutions, 
should apparently neglect one of the oldest and most inte- 
resting. In the works of the Bishop of Caster he will 
find an invigorating account of the early English Vestry. 
“In the Vestry meeting,” says the Bishop of Cugsrer, “ the 
“ freemen of the township still assemble for purposes of local 
“ interest not involved in the manorial jurisdiction. . . . The 
“ Vestry is the representative of the gemot,” and so forth. 
Nothing can be much more Early English, nothing more 
worthy of what we may call the Early English Party, than 
the beloved Vestry. Well, where may Vestries be said to 
attain their proudest development? Certainly in London. 
The eyes of archeologists are on Kensington and St. 
Pancras, and few institutions are more powerful, or more 
freely criticized, than those time-honoured survivals. How, 
then, does Sir Cuartes, and how do his friends, treat the 
Vestries? Why, they want to abolish them, to swamp them 
in a Municipal Government for London Bill. Where is 
consistency, where is Early England, where is the sword of 
Branauburh, and why does Sir Cuartes the Wake not 
summon, by a blast of his horn, the merry vestrymen of 
England to rally against the threatened Bill? In truth, 
this affection for prehistoric institutions is very ill-instructed. 
Those extremely obscure institutions which Sir CHarLes 
praises, the local organizations as they were in the dark time 
between Tacitus and Beng, depended on sentiments of kin- 
ship, belief in common blood-relationship, and local religions 
which have all disappeared. All the folk of Tooting don’t 
call cousins, as when they were Tootingas, and can never 
settle their affairs on that old affectionate footing. They 
can, and do, in Samoa, where a kind of family communism 
abolishes poverty. “The simple Saxon system” can no 
more be revived than the simple old muastodon, except at 
the cost of returning to barbarism and civil wars. Does 
S.r Cartes want to go back to Compurgation (many 
would find this a convenient institution), to the ordeal 
(generally a “ put-up thing”), to trial by battle, and other 
gay old Saxon modes of dealing justice? He is perhaps 
inclined to be not too Saxon, but just Saxon enough—a 
delicate line to draw, especially when one’s knowledge of 
the Bishop of Cuester’s works is partial or rusty. The 
London Vestry, indeed, is a test of Saxon sincerity which 
Sir Cuaries the Wake can hardly abide. 

To be brief, one might as well try to grow orchids in 
railway tunnels as to restore institutions which became 
obsolete as soon as half-barbarous tribes grew into nations. 
Sir Cuarves and his friends may give us a revolution, soit, 
but they might spare us their learning. 


THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS JUBILEE. 


‘invented jubilees, and fixed their recur- 
rence at the end of periods of fifty years, must have 
a wholesome sense of symmetry. Half a century 

tests the vitality of institutions; and it has fully justified 
the establishment of the existing Municipal Corporations. 
The merit of their establishment belongs to the Whig 
Ministers who had previously passed the Reform Bill ; but. 
Sir Rosert Peet deserves a large share of credit for his 
acquiescence in a useful measure which seemed likely to 
increase the power of his opponents. The old Corporations, 
of which some had in their time done good service, became, 
with all their picturesque oddities, indefensible as soon as 
the prevailing anomalies were exposed by the Report of the 
Municipal Commission, and in the course of newspaper dis- 
cussion. In a few cases the election of Mayors or Town 
Councils by the whole body of ratepayers rendered the new 
constitution somewhat more select than before; but the 
measure was, as a whole, broad and sweeping, and ex- 
perience has shown that it was well suited to the wants of 
the community. It is remarkable that the rol. franchise 
on which Parliamentary representation rested in boroughs 
was, almost without controversy, passed over in favour of 
household suffrage. Corruption in municipal elections has 
been little or not at all more prevalent than in Parlia- 
mentary contests; but irregular practices are said to have 
increased since by accidental oversight female ratepayers 
were admitted to participation in the municipal franchise. 
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The scandals which have from time to time been disclosed 
for the most part affect the character only of the smaller 
municipal boroughs. Bribery is too expensive to be 
habitually employed in large constituencies. The division 
of boroughs into wards for the purpose of municipal repre- 
sentation has served as a not unimportant protection to 
minorities. In almost all towns different deems of the 
community are locally divided. 

The speakers at the dinner in London naturally dwelt on 
the advantages which have been derived from corporate 
action. Modern legislation has given facilities for the 
application of municipal funds to useful purposes such as 
the provision of parks, museums, and libraries for the inha- 
bitants. In many cases it has been necessary to obtain the 
special sanction of Parliament ; but Select Committees pro- 
perly regard with favour applications of the kind where 
they seem to have obtained general approval. More serious 
contests have arisen from the desire of Corporations to 
acquire the profitable undertakings of Gas Companies and 
the less lucrative control of water supply. By degrees both 

and water are falling more and more rapidly into the 
hands of the local authorities, though Parliament has but 
rarely sanctioned a compulsory purchase. The question was 
long ago prospectively determined by the limitation of the 
profits of pope ag to a certain percentage on the capital. 
As soon as the legal maximum was earned, the surplus 
became the property of the consumers, who might be 
roughly identified with the municipal constituency. It was 
obvious that the union of the real and nominal ownership 
of a gas undertaking would be ultimately completed in 
the form of a transfer to the Corporation. It has be- 
come the ordinary practice to apply the profits of supply 
to the aid of the borough fund, instead of reducing the 
price of gas to the lowest point. If any economic purist 
objected to the arrangement, it is a suflicient answer that 
the matter lies plainly within the competence of the muni- 
cipal body and its constituents. It is not generally known 
that five or six years ago the great majority of towns were 
still supplied with both gas and water by Companies. In 
many instances the provision of water is rather a burden- 
some duty than an attractive enterprise ; but it is generally 
desirable on sanitary grounds that it should be undertaken 
by a public authority. No private body of capitalists has 
the same facilities for at the same time preventing undue 
stint in the consumption of water and prohibiting waste. 
A Corporation may be expected to be liberal in flushing 
drains, and, if it is supported by public local opinion, it 
can enforce legal penalties on reckless or dishonest con- 
sumers. The supply of London at present exceeds its 
legitimate wants by at least one-third; and in a few large 
towns the waste is still greater. In other places it has, 
with great advantage to all concerned, been subjected to 
effectual control. 

The jubilee was properly celebrated by a general exchange 
of congratulations, culminating in Lord GranviLue’s cha- 
racteristically genial speech. The moral that so admi- 
rably successful an institution should be still more widely 
extended was not too obtrusively forced on the attention 
of a non-political audience. The success of the urban 
Corporations undoubtedly furnishes a plausible argument 
for representative government in rural districts ; and, as 
all parties are now pledged to the experiment, it would 
be a waste of labour to inquire further into the general 
expediency of county municipalities. Both in town and 
country the elected governing body will control the 
police; and it may be hoped that the grave inconveni- 
ences which arise whenever two jurisdictions meet may be 
abated by legislative provisions or by neighbourly under- 
standing. In some respects the functions of the two kinds 
of municipalities will unavoidably differ. County Corpo- 
rations can scarcely undertake the manufacture and sale of 
gas; but they may perhaps exercise a wholesome super- 
vision over the water supply of villages and small towns. 
In both cases they will have a principal share in the admini- 
stration of the Public Health Acts; and it seems to be 
finally settled that they are to grant or refuse licences to 
public-houses. It was stated at the Jubilee dinner that in 
some large boroughs there are meetings of the Council or 
of its most important Committees on nearly every day in 
the week. It is evident that no such attendance can be 
required of county representatives living in different parts 
of the country. It may perhaps not be a matter of regret 
that a large share of duties will devolve on the paid officers 
of the new municipalities. 

No small share of the credit acquired by existing Corpora- 


tions is principally due to the members of the permanent staff. 
Borough architects, surveyors, and accountants, and, above 
all, town-clerks, are found habitually to prefer administra- 
tive efficiency to considerations of popularity or of party 
advantage. Corporations for the most part select their chief 
officers on the ground of merit and personal fitness. Their 
example may probably be imitated by corresponding bodies 
in the counties. The influence of the paid staff is perhaps 
the only check on the growing evil of the conduct of 
municipal elections on party grounds. The scandalous 
example of Birmingham has been followed by almost all 
other boroughs, so that many of the ablest members of the 
local community are often permanently excluded from all 
share in the management of its affairs, When the supposed 
tendency of municipal experience to train up statesmen is 
made a topic of rhetorical cant, it should not be forgotten 
that local candidates have to submit to a rigid test of what- 
ever may be the prevalent form of political orthodoxy. 
There is little doubt that as soon as the Local Govern- 
ment Act is passed, a Caucus will be organized in every 
county for the purpose of disqualifying at least one-half of 
the most capable aspirants to municipal distinction. The 
inveterate enemies of Parliamentary independence will 
assuredly not allow a larger share of freedom to members 
of county boroughs. 

The successful discharge by the existing Corporations of 
duties which are narrowly limited, and which nevertheless 
furnish their members with ample occupation, scarcely 
furnishes a conclusive argument in favour of a wide and 
arbitrary extension of their powers. The suggestion that 
they should undertake the duties which are now performed 
by Select Committees of the Houses of Parliament is 
in the highest degree absurd. Neither present nor future 
municipalities possess any judicial qualifications, and in a 
large number of instances they are parties to the litigation 
which they are invited to control. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pro- 
poses to enable the County Boards, and probably the exist- 
ing Corporations, to tax their richer constituents for the 
purpose of converting a portion of the poorer part of the 
community into hereditary leaseholders. The amount of 
rates to be levied, and the number of plots to be bought and 
of houses to be built, are to be determined by delegates of the 
intended occupiers. The amount of rent will be fixed by 
the same authorities, who will thus be provided with a 
large fund of desirable possessions, to be probably distributed 
in almost direct bribery. No more effectual method could 
be taken for the destruction of the character for purity 
which the Municipal Corporations have acquired and de- 
served. If Mr. CuHamBer.ain has his way, no petty occupier 
will be withdrawn from the ranks of labour unless he is 
known to be a member of the dominant party. 


THE LATE GOVERNMENT AND THE CRIMES ACT. 


HE statement which Sir Hicks-Bgacn has 
elicited from Mr. Guapstone with reference to the 
intentions of the late Government in the matter of the 
Crimes Act is, on any view of it, extremely interesting. If 
it is not quite equally informing, it is only because it has 
been made in a manner so thoroughly characteristic of 
the writer. In his first letter to the CuanceLtor of the 
Excuequer, Mr. Guapstove contented himself with simply 
stating it to be within his knowledge that the Government 
“had not advised the abandonment” of the boycotting 
clauses of the Crimes Act, and that in his opinion they 
were “ regarded as powerfully tending to the repression of 
“ the offence.” To this Sir Micnaet Hicks-Beacu naturally 
replied by inquiring whether the expression “ had not 
“advised the abandonment” was or was not equivalent 
to “ had advised the renewal ” of those clauses, adding that 
if the phrase only meant that the Government had not 
decided whether it was or was not necessary to renew them, 
their state of mind at the time of their downfall was, 
though not identical with, “not very far removed from a 
“ determination to relinquish” the provisions in question. 
In thus conveying a desire to know “not merely what we 
“ had not intended, but precisely what we had intended,” in 
this matter, the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer was, Mr. 
GuapsTovE said, inviting a statement which he was unable 
to make without the permission of Her Masgstry. From 
which it would appear to ordinary minds either that the 
negative was not the equivalent of the positive proposi- 
tion, or that Mr. Guapstong, by substantially stating the 
latter under cover of the former, had himself already in- 
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fringed the rule of constitutional etiquette which he sub- 
sequently professed it to be his duty to observe. The 
Royal permission, however, having been duly asked and 
graciously accorded, Mr. GLapstone went on to inform his 
co ndent, first, that the Government had a considerable 
time before the date of the Ministerial crisis come to the 
conclusion that “ there was no ground in the then condition 
“of Ireland for renewing what they conceived to be the 
“ coercive clauses of the Act”; secondly, that they had re- 
solved that the procedure clauses relating to special juries 
and change of venue should be not absolutely but per- 
missively re-enacted, with power to the Viceroy to “ put 
“ them in force together or separately, as and where he might 
“ see cause” ; and, thirdly, that Ministers were reserving for 
further consideration the question whether the provisions 
as to boycotting of which they had resolved to recommend 
the retention should “remain in force unconditionally 
“throughout Ireland, or should, like the other provisions, 
“ be left subject to executive discretion.” 

That this arrangement bears all the marks of a compro- 
mise between two opposing parties in the Cabinet is, of 
course, an obvious criticism ; but it is one upon which we, 
at least, are not disposed to lay much stress. We should 
have rejoiced, indeed, if the Conservative Cabinet had seen 
their way to arriving at the same reconciliation of conflicting 
views themselves. But when Mr. Guapstone claims for 
this Ministerial compromise that it “disposes of all the 
“ vital conditions of the new Bill,” we must beg leave to 
differ. It was,in our judgment, a vital condition of the 
new Bill, as it had been one of the most vital provisions of 
the lapsing Act, that the Irish authorities should possess 
those powers of preliminary inquiry into the authorship of 
agrarian outrages which ever since 1882 they have been 
able to exercise, before the arrest of any person on suspicion 
of having committed the particular crime, and which have 
. probably done more potent service in the repression of such 
offences than any of the other weapons with which they were 
armed. It is impossible, moreover, not to feel that Mr. 
GuapstTone’s statement, while settling one important point 
of uncertainty as to the Irish policy of the late Government, 
suggests more questions than it answers. Their attitude 
towards the Crimes Act, while it appears to have been in 
one respect more prudent and statesmanlike than was every- 
where believed, becomes in another respect more mysterious 
than was anywhere imagined. It seems incredible, for 
instance, that after having managed to arrive at agreement 
on so important a point as the renewal, even in a permissive 
form, of the jury clauses, and the provisions relating to 
change of venue, the Cabinet should have found it necessary 
to reserve for further consideration so very minor a question 
as that of the expediency of a conditional as compared with 

n unconditional renewal of the boycotting clauses. Were 
t not for Mr. Guapstonr’s positive assurance to that effect, 
we should find it difficult to believe that the whole story 
had yet come out. How singular, again, is the position in 
which it places Mr. Cuampertain! Suppose the present 
Government had taken up the Bill, and that Mr. Mortey 
had renewed, as most certainly he would have renewed, his 
amendment in opposition to it, in what way would 
Mr. CHaMBERLAIN, fresh from his denunciation of that worse 
than Polish or Venetian yoke, which he had been just about 
to assist his colleagues in riveting on the necks of the Irish 
people, have voted on Mr. Mortey’s amendment? If we 
do not add to this question that “ we pause for a reply,” it 
is only because our time is valuable. 


_ WITHOUT THE GLOVES. 


or, Correspondents know everything; how 
voking it is that they do not always tell all they know. 
The Sheffield Daily Telegraph, for example, has a Cor- 
respondent who, from his extreme caution and reticence, 
has missed a splendid opportunity. This gentleman is, for 
the occasion, a War Correspondent, and yet we presume that 
he has been subject to no military censorship. Arma virosque 
canit, and why does he not sing more explicitly? Does he 
feel the delicacy of “a popular writer,” like an eminent 
t, who will not stand for the Oxford Professorship of 
Poetry, because “‘as a popular writer” he “should not 
“ feel at liberty to criticize the methods and aims of con- 
“ temporaries.” If so, then let the Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
engage an unpopular writer, as the University of Oxford 
will have to do, say Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD, or some other 


- such obscurity. The Sheffield paper’s Correspondent only 


tells us enough to make us wish eagerly for more, names 
and places, in his description of a Battle Royal. Suppose 
that Mr. Forpss, after the affair cf the Schipka Pass, had 
written, “A fracas broke out on a well-known mountain 
“pass between two forces greatly interested in its manage- 
“ment. Shots were exchanged, with the consequence of a 
“free fight.” How little satisfactory would that narrative 
have been! Yet the War Correspondent of the Northern 
journal, who has quite as interesting an affair as the Schipka 
to chronicle, is painfully meagre in his record. Here is what 
he does condescend to reveal :— 


“ Theatrical circles are ringing with particulars of an ex- 
“traordinary occurrence. It appears that on Monday 
“night, after the performance in one of our theatres, a 
“ quarrel broke out on the stage between two gentlemen 
“ largely interested in its management. Blows were re- 
“turned, and the partisans of the respective rivals took 
“ sides, with the consequence of a free fight. A well- 
“ known comedian employed at the theatre interposed with 
“ an appeal to the principals to settle their differences in a 
“more suitable place. A challenge was delivered by one 
“ gentleman to the other to a battle royal on the Thames 
“ Embankment.” (How deliciously “suitable”!) ‘ The 
“ challenge was accepted, and a movement in that direction 
“was made with all the energy of hot blood. It was 
“midnight. The whole staff of the theatre turned out, 
“ forming a goodly company of actors—scene-shifters, box- 
“ openers, fiddlers, property-men, costumiers, call-boys, and 
* ¢ dressers,’ including a sprinkling of ladies. A ring was 
“ formed on our great boulevard in a quiet section not 
“likely to be interrupted by the police. But though the 
“ gentleman who had uttered the challenge duly reduced 
“his apparel to trousers and shirt, and waited to begin 
“ hostilities, discreet friends of the challenged happily spoiled 
“the affair by carrying their man off to the shelter of his 
“ home.” 


What a pity ! and how unsportsmanlike was the conduct 
of the friends of the challenged! He had his choice of 
weapons and all the armoury of the theatre before him 
where to choose. He might have fought it out with axes— 
“Sharp work !” says BuLpo—or with spears, or with sword 
and targe, and he might have attempted the impossible 
feat dear to novelists of “slipping the buttons off” and 
thus converting foils into swords. Again, the stage itself 
would surely have been “a more suitable place” than the 
Thames Embankment ; the great error, indeed, was the con- 
ception of fighting anywhere but on the boards before the 
audience. Theatrical gents, managers, and authors appear 
to be very fond of quarrelling, and their disputes are 
followed with the keenest excitement by a large portion of 
the public. The excitement would be far more keen, and the 
advertisement proportionally better, if the hostile parties 
would “come on with their fists like men” in front of the 
curtain. Could anything “draw” and fill a house like this 
announcement :—“ The authors of Zhe Silver King (say), 
“ having had a slight difference of opinion as to which of 
* them is which, will settle it in rounds between the acts 
“ on the evening of Saturday, the 17th”? No honest and 
impartial “ student of the contemporary stage” (we believe 
there are such specialists) can doubt that, in this manly 
English way, small variations of opinion might be at once 
most honourably, most rapidly, and most profitably adjusted, 
according, of course, to the Queensberry rules. In more 
serious affairs the course is simple and obvious. Let the 
pistols in The Jronmaster, for example, be loaded with real 
bullets, and let CLaire, the meddlesome girl, keep well out 
of the way; or let the swords be unbated in The Corsican 
Brothers, and let first blood decide the matter. Of course 
no manager or author will be quite so barbarous as to 
insist on fighting, dagger fashion, with broken blades—a 
thing which no seconds would permit fora moment. The 
scheme we venture to suggest is far more dignified and more 
attractive than an unseemly adjournment to the Thames 
Embankment, and a battle which concludes, where Mr. 
Syoperass’s raid is said to have commenced, by one of the 
combatants taking off his coat and announcing that he “ is 
“ going to begin.” In these days, when we hear so much 
about the social status of actors, the stage must consider its 
dignity first of all. We must not have actors boxing on 
the Embankment, like mere lords and baronets brawling in 
the Park. 
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ADMIRALTY REFORM. 


T is not unknown to those who took an interest in the 

matter that the Committee on what may shine in history 
as “ The Admiralty Blunder,” not the only one, but the 
biggest, brought forth after its kind. Other Committees 
have sat, are sitting, and will continue to sit on the 
Admiralty to consider it in its various phases. Its method 
of arranging business and getting through its day’s work is 
being carefully looked into. A Committee, the latest born 
of many, is trying to find how more work can be done for 
the same or a smaller sum of money in the dockyards. 
This great problem has been discussed at intervals since the 
reign of James I., and will be still unsolved when Her 
Magesty’s great-grandson’s great-grandson is on the throne 
of these kingdoms. Finally, a Committee has been toiling 
to form some scheme by which the present sham financial 
control can be made effective. The labours of all three are 
by this time, it is to be supposed, advanced towards com- 
pletion. At any rate, they have got so far as to be the sub- 
ject of a “ communicated ” article in the Times, written by 
somebody who obviously knows something, though it is 
perhaps doubtful how much. The Standard also has, a 
few days later, felt itself justified in informing the public 
that something is being done, though its information has the 
serious defect of being very vague as to details. As the 
efficiency of the navy is a matter of considerable import- 
ance to all of us, except the chosen few who are First 
Lords, Parliamentary Secretaries, and exalted political 
persons generally, and as it depends largely on the good 
administration of the Admiralty, it is not uninteresting to 
note what the well-informed Correspondent of the Z'imes 
has to say, and even to consider the value of his deductions 
from his own facts. 


His article would, to begin with, be very much more 
useful than it is if the author were not so obviously holding 
a brief. His object is, as may be seen easily, not so much 
to say what the Committees are doing as what they ought 
to do in his opinion. It is, in fact, an attempt to influence 
the jury. As it has never to our knowledge been con- 
sidered contempt of court to outrun a Committee, Parlia- 
mentary or departmental, we see no harm in his zeal, and, 
in our capacity of juryman, are quite prepared to listen to 
these volunteer arguments. On due consideration, we are 
constrained to declare that the writer’s scheme of reform is 
of the kind called scraggy. He fixes his eye on one point 
—it may even be said on one place—that of Financial 
Lord. There is no such post; but many reformers, Sir 
Spencer Ropinson among them, have been of opinion 
that it should be created. The Correspondent of the Z'imes 
writes to enforce this view. 
on the internal arrangement of the Admiralty, and dis- 
missing that on the dockyards with a few generalities, 
he goes straight to the third, which has been appointed to 
consider what changes are necessary in the system or no 
system of financial control. On this subject he bas no 
doubt. A Financial Lord must be appointed, holding his 
office independent of changes of Ministry. Further—and 
this is most important—the Financial Lord must be an out- 
sider appointed over the heads of the regular staff. It is to 
the evil influence of these gentlemen that the Correspondent 
attributes all the mismanagement at the Admiralty. They 
hate truth and love iniquity, and therefore they do not 
want a Financial Lord. It is they who have frittered away 
the drastic proposal to create this new oftice into a silly 
scheme to make what they have the impertinence to call 
reforms in the Accountant-General’s department. This 
“ temerity” (the wrath of the Correspondent affects his style) 
must be chastized. The permanent officials must be brought 
to their senses, and the one effectual way to accomplish this 
desirable object is—what does the reader think? Why, no- 
thing more nor less than the appointment of another per- 
manent official. That is what it amounts to, after all. The 
new Financial Lord may be called “ non-official” by a figure 
of speech ; he may be chosen from among the many excellent 
gentlemen not already in the Admiralty, who would fill the 
post with satisfaction to themselves ; but, as he is to occupy 
his place during good behaviour, he would, if there is any 
force in the English language, be a permanent official. The 
reform appears to us inadequate, and the tone in which it 
is defended even a little unpleasant. There is red tape in 
Government offices, and even an astonishing waste of time 
in doing things over and over again; but, after all, not 
even the Admiralty, wicked though it be, is full of persons 
who have robbed churches. As Lord BeaconsFiELD once 


Neglecting the Committee 


observed, we take the cardinal virtues for granted among 
English gentlemen ; in fact, as regards this argument of the 
Times’ Correspondent, it may be said that the ass of My 
Lord the Doctor stops in the middle of the bridge. He 
points out, and justly, that the Parliamentary Secretary 
cannot maintain a proper control, because he is being perpe- 
tually changed. If he had gone a little further on that 
bridge, he would have arrived at reasons to believe that the 
First Lord, too, is in this and other ways so utterly at the 
mercy of the whims and changes of the House that he can 
never find time to attend to the navy, because of the neces- 
sity for keeping one eye on the Treasury and the other on 
the Opposition bench. 


COUSIN HENRY'’S TESTIMONIAL, 


W* have abolished the show of hands and open voting, 
and have made the purchase of ribbons penal and 
the hiring of carriages illegal; we have discouraged bands 
of music and nearly superseded rotten eggs; but yet we 
have not succeeded in making all elections dull. The fatal 
attractions of the Grand Theatre, Islington, have robbed us 
of the pleasing spectacle of Mrs. WELDON going to the poll 
along with—or was it in opposition to!—Mr. Jgsse 
Co..inGs ; but, though Ipswich mourns its lost opportunity, 
North Camberwell is happy, for Miss Heten Taytor is still 
to the fore, and means to fight the battle of her injured sex 
to the last. It is only natural that Miss Taytor’s gallant 
effort should evoke expressions of deep and widespread 
sympathy, and any one who can read the account of a 
“ meeting of ladies favourable to the candidature” of that 
heroine without being profoundly touched must resemble 
the lady in Human Nature, to whom another lady observes, 
“T knew that your heart was cold and cruel; I did not 
“ know that it was of stone.” 

Miss Taytor, having vowed to go to the poll “ under any 
“ circumstances,” and having proved that she was heart- 
whole in the struggle by pointing to the fact that “she had 
“ withdrawn her candidature for re-election on the School 
“ Board, in order to concentrate all her energies on the ap- 
“ proaching battle for North Camberwell,” which is hard on 
the School Board, went on to explain that she had been pro- 
mised “ influential support from all parts of the country,” 
and likewise from Europe and America, One would have 
thought that influential support from North Camberwell 
would be more to the purpose, but no doubt Miss TayLor 
knows her own business best. One supporter from America 
was so influential that Miss Taytor read his letter to the 
assembled ladies—and that one was Mr. Henry Georce. 
Why Mr. Georce, who has no connexion with North 
Camberwell, beyond thinking that it ought to be national- 
ized, and is not even an Englishman, should feel called 
upon toexpress an opinion in the matter is not very clear; 
but since he has deigned to do so, his wishes are of too 
much moment to be passed over in silence. Dating from 
“267 Macon Street, Brooklyn,” Mr. Grorce is pleased 
to declare that the interest in “the approaching Parlia- 
“mentary election” felt “on this side of the water” 
“ amongst those of us who,” like Mr. Gzorcr, “ realize its 
“ great importance,” is “very deep.” It seems that four 
years ago ‘Miss Tayton met Mr. Georce in Ireland, and 
told him that “the great English Revolution was then 
“ only in its beginnings. It seems” to Mr. Grorce “ to be 
“now moving forward rapidly.” If this means that Miss 
TayLor was then doing her best to promote a revolution in 
Ireland, we know pretty well how much and how little 
success crowned her efforts. Be this as it may, Mr. Gzorce 
is “rejoiced” at Miss Taytor’s “candidacy.” Her elec- 
tion, and Mr. Grorce trusts “ there is no doubt of that,” 
will be a great triumph, and “ more potent for good than 
“ that of any other individual could be”—since Mr. Gzorce 
is not standing, and indeed could not be, while a brutal and 
invidious law requires members of Parliament to be British 
subjects. “ It will mean not merely a vote, but a voice (and 
“a voice that, if not loud, will reach far) in all the great 
“reforms that are now coming to the front,” from which 
we gather that four years ago Miss ‘I'sytor, like Conpe.ia, 
had a low voice. 

No doubt at first sight Mr. Gzorcr’s certificate of fitness, 
though hardly necessary, is eminently calculated to impress 
the value of Miss TayLor upon the simple minds of North 
Camberwell; but, alas! its concluding sentences convey a 
horrid suspicion that Mr. Grorce is not quite in‘earnest. 
Mr. Georce making fun of any one, and especially of a 
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lady, and that lady a candidate, and a Radical candidate ! 
It seems almost too horrible to be true; but can the sus- 
— be avoided? For Mr. Georce actually tells Miss 

‘AYLOR that in America she is “ mainly known ” as the step- 
daughter of “that great Englishman . . . . whose name is 
“ potent as few are.” And then, after a graceful anticipa- 
tion of the time when he, Mr. Gzorae, will come and sit in 
the gallery—no doubt the one set apart for distinguished 
strangers—to hear Miss Tayior address the Speuker, he con- 
cludes as follows :—“ [ hope, by the bye, that one of your 
“ first motions will be for the removal of that grating on 
“ the woman’s gallery, that seems to me such a suggestive 
“eyesore. With hearty sympathy, and the most sincere 
“ respect, believe me, yours, Henry Grorce.” “ Woman’s 
“ gallery” is graceful, and “ suggestive eye-sore” is mys- 
terious; but was there ever so profound a bathos? The 
English Revolution is moving on, Miss Taytor is in the 
van, her candidacy is of more moment than Mr. GLApsTONE’s, 
her success will bring Mr. Grorce flying across the Atlantic 
as an enthusiastic spectator, and then—look out for the 
grating over the ladies’—we beg pardon, woman’s—gallery. 
After this it requires only one thing to land Miss Taytor 
triumphantly at the head of the poll, and that is, that the 
returning officer of North Camberwell should think it con- 
sistent with his duty to accept Miss TayLor’s nomination as 
serious and print her name in the ballot-papers. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, when he declared that he had 
never heard of a municipal job, probably intended 
to confine his statement to England and Scotland; but 
he has been one of the most vehement advocates of 
elective Local Government in Ireland; and Mr. GLapsTonE 
has frequently said that no political object was in his 
opinion more urgent. Lord Hartineton’s opposite judg- 
ment has been, in common with other sound judgments, 
waived in deference to personal or party claims. It is not 
to be supposed that recent illustrations of the probable work- 
ing of Irish municipalities will in any way modify the decision 
of the leaders of the Liberal party. They would wish to 
establish for the sake of popular applause a system of open 
fraud and of undisguised tyranny. It has long been evident 
that County Boards elected by Irish ratepayers will be so 
many branches of the National League. The scanty sub- 
scriptions which are now contributed to the funds will 
become unnecessary when the rates furnish the local despots 
with ample resources. The Boards of Guardians have long 
misapplied public funds to purposes of agrarian violence and 
to the reward of sedition ; and it is not surprising that they 
should of late have thrown off all the restraints of decency. 
Loyal and peaceable ratepayers are forced to provide the 
means of reducing themselves to distress and ruin. The 
larger powers of the County Boards will, with the full 
knowledge of those who are about to establish the new 
system, be not less audaciously misapplied. 
The Irish Labourers’ Act, which is sometimes quoted as 
a precedent for Mr. Cuamper.ain’s schemes of compulsory 
purchase, has, as might be expected, generally been put in 
operation for corrupt and factious purposes. The farmers, 
in their capacity of Guardians, discourage, as far as they 
dare, the extension to labourers of any portion of the 
ample boons which have been conferred on themselves ; but 
exceptions are made in favour of claimants who have been 
active in promoting disorder. Poor relief is in many places 
distributed on the same principle in the form of extravagant 
allowances to evicted tenants. It would seem that almost 
the only Unions which are honestly managed are those in 
which the ex-officio Guardians form a majority. The destruc- 
tion of the influence of the only class which can be trusted 
is a characteristic object of Liberal ambition. The provision 
by compulsory legislation of houses and allotments for the 
laboyrers would have been speedily put into practical opera- 
tion if the necessary land could have been taken. With 
the institution of free sale and perpetuity of tenure the 
tenant has acquired a proprietary interest which he is un- 
willing to impair. ‘The labourers will perhaps ultimately 
learn that the Land Act has tied up the land in such a 
manner that new claimants have less hope than in former 
times of acquiring farms. They might be expected to 
agitate for the fulfilment of the promises of the Labourers’ 
Act; but the farmers have hitherto succeeded in controlling 
local public opinion. 
The proceedings of the Tipperary Board of Guardians are 
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the more instructive because they are probably typical ; the 
same class, and perhaps the same persons, will sit on the future 
Local or County Boards, with probably increased facilities 
for misapplying public funds. Certain tailors of the town 
have presented a memorial to the Guardians against a 
draper who imported ready-made clothes from England ; 
and, in conformity with the practice which is rapidly be- 
coming universal, he was at once sentenced to the penalty 
of boycotting. While some of his accomplices or fellow- 
victims appear to have received the sentence in a contuma- 
cious spirit, the chief offender, O’NEIL, proposed to purge his 
guilt by an undertaking to clear off the obnoxious English 
stock within a month, and by a promise not to repeat his 
unpatriotic importations. The question was the more im- 
mediately urgent because the tenders for the yearly supply 
of workhouse clothing were then under consideration. 
O’NEIL was prepared to supply corduroys for the purpose at 
a price lower than that which was charged by some of his 
competitors for Irish tweeds. The master of the workhouse 
and the tailors in his employ informed the Guardians that 
one suit of corduroy would outwear three of the tweeds, 
and the Chairman of the Board assured his colleagues that 
tweeds would not be as good as corduroys, and would cost 
fifty per cent. more. “ No matter,” replied a Mr. O’Brien, 
“ the money will be given back into the pockets of the rate- 
“ payers.” The Board unanimously decided in favour of 
the flimsier and dearer fabrics, and the money has probably 
gone back, if not into the pockets of the ratepayers at large, 
at least into those of any drapers who may have seats at the 
Board or influence over its members. The practitioners of 
boycotting may perhaps prefer violence to corruption ; but, 
as THURLOW aA of a candidate for judicial office, “ there is 
“ a great deal of corruption in A.’s violence.” The Cork 
cattle-dealers are strongly suspected of consulting their own 
pecuniary interests in the lawless demands on the Steam 
Packet Company. In almost all cases it is the apparent 
interest of tradesmen to suppress or discourage the trade of 
their rivals, and delation is as burning in Ireland as under 
the worst of the Roman Emperors. 


The not less significant transaction of the Dublin Cor- 
poration has been noticed on a former occasion. The capital 
of Ireland, enjoying the privileges which the Local Govern- 
ment Bill is to extend to the rest of the island, has dis- 
tinguished itself by a more than questionable sacrifice of the 
property of the ratepayers to the interests of no less re- 
markable a trader than Mr. Parnett. The Corporation 
has, under the authority of the Local Government Board, 
lately borrowed 100,000l. for the expense of paving the city. 
About 70,000/. of the amount will be laid out in the pur- 
chase of dressed paving-stones. Nine tenders were sent 
in by Irish and Welsh quarry-owners. An amended 
tender for Welsh stone was as low as 20s, per ton, and 
it is not alleged that the quality was inferior to that of 
the native product. Mr. Parnet’s tender of stone from 
quarries which he rents at Rathdrum was at the rate of 
248. per ton, which seems to have been the highest re- 
ceived by the Corporation. The city engineer recom- 
mended the acceptance of Mr. ParNe.t's tender, and he at 
the same time proposed that an alteration should be made 
in the terms of the specification for the convenience of the 
contractor. Some of the cheaper tenders which were re- 
jected were, according to the engineer, of inferior quality ; 
but he gave no reason for rejecting the produce of a 
Ballintay quarry which was cheaper than Mr. ParveE.t’s 
by 2s. per ton. The Chairman of the Paving Committee 
had in 1883 inspected Mr. ParNne.u’s quarry, and reported 
that “the dressing was most defective, and such that, it 
“ would be impossible to make a close joint or even course 
“ jn pavements executed with them.” The Corporation will 
pay 6,o0o/. for the privilege of buying stone from the 
Nationalist leader rather than from the indigenous quarry 
at Ballintay. By accepting the amended tender for Welsh 
stone they would have saved their constituents another 
6,c0ol. It may be assumed that the Local Government 
Board insisted on the usual securities for the honest admini- 
stration of the large fund which was placed at the disposal 
of the Corporation. No stricter precautions can be taken 
against the probable malversation of funds by the County 
Boards If they would content themselves with corruption 
their misuse of public funds might be comparatively toler- 
able. In many cases, as at Tipperary, the double purpose 
of oppression and plunder will be effected by a single ope- 
ration. 

It is perhaps too late to protest against the reckless 
policy of handing over the local administration of Ireland 
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to the nominees of household suffrage. The promoters of 
unprincipled legislation are probably not deceived as to the 
inevitable result of the intended legislation. The Grand 
Juries which have discharged their duties with com- 
parative efficiency are to be abolished; and the farmers 
and labourers will address to the elected Councils a mandate 
of hostility to the owners of property. It may perhaps 
be still possible to narrow their discretion in taxing and 
in spending, and to control extravagance and dishonesty 
by a stringent audit. The central Assembly or Legisla- 
ture which Mr. Cuamperzarin and a few other projectors 
desire to establish will probably not be so constituted 
as to serve as a check on local corruption. It has not 
been explained whether the Irish Legislature, before it 
ripens into an independent Parliament, is to be consti- 
tuted by secondary or by direct election. In either case 
the dominant faction will control its actions probably with 
the exclusive object of accomplishing the final stage to in- 
dependence. Whether a sovereign Irish Legislature would 
imitate the traditional practices of Gratran’s Parliament 
is a question whick has little interest for Englishmen. 
It seems at present doubtful whether Mr. Cuampervain 
will receive any considerable support in his proposed trial 
of a experiment. Mr. Hrersert GLapsToNE is 
the only candidate at the present election who has openly 
declared himself in favour of the legislative independence of 
Ireland. Most of his political allies travel at present only 
half-way, and pause at the institution of Local Government. 


SEA BIRDS AND LAND. 


OR some weeks past there has been an interesting 
correspondence going on in the columns of the daily 
pers as to sea birds and the extension of the close time. 

r. F, O. Morris would extend it to September 1. His 
arguments, but not his object, have been called in question 
by Mr. Vavenan Davies, who seems to have profited by 
exceptional opportunities for the observation of the habits 
of razor-bills and guillemots, as he has lived for many years 
on Skomer Island, off the coast of Pembrokeshire, where 
countless thousands of these birds annually breed. He is of 
opinion that the hen guillemot lays only one egg, and if it 
is taken or destroyed, another, but no more. Mr. Morris, 
on the other hand, believes, from the information of an 
“‘ egg-climber,” that the bird may lay several, to the 
number of six or seven. ‘The point is not, as it happens, of 
much importance, and the sea birds of one place may vary 
from those of another in many respects, being influenced, 
like domestic fowl, by such conditions as climate and food. 
That the close time should be extended is apparently desired 
by most people whose opinion is worth having. The ex- 
tinction, or virtual extinction, in our own day, of some of 
the larger sea birds of our hemisphere is greatly to be 
regretted, and might, in all probability, have been pre- 
vented. The Great Auk has perished through the destruc- 
tion of its eggs, the foolish rage for “collecting ” which has, 
literally, “‘ killed the goose.” The Great Northern Diver 
appears likely to share its fate, and probably would have 
done so before this, only that it lays two eggs instead of 
one, like Alea impennis. 

The whole question of cruelty to birds, whether at sea or 
ashore, has been raised by some of the letters, and it comes 
out incidentally that few are aware of the existence of a 
“ close time” for all wild fowl, and of the possibility of ex- 
tending it under certain circumstances. All birds are pro- 
tected between the rst of March and the 1st of August, 
during which period it is unlawful not only to kill them, but 
to attempt to do so by setting a snare. The Act for this 
ome was passed in September 1880. To it was added a 

ist of the birds which were specially protected by a higher 
penalty, most of our coast birds, including the late lamented 
Great Auk, being in it. Moreover, it was provided that the 
magistrates in Quarter Sessions might in certain cases apply 
to the Home Secretary for an extension of the close time. 
Mr. E. Vivian, however, writes from Torquay to complain 
that on a recent occasion the Home Secretary refused to 
assent to a resolution, passed by the magistrates at Exeter, 
to extend the close time on the Devonshire coast so as to 
include the month of August. This is the more to be re- 
gretted because, as Mr. Vivian points out, of the high value 
of sea birds, especially gulls, as scavengers of the port and 
sea-beaches, and their ornamental character. The breeding 
places of the kittiwake are almost devastated for the sake of 
the eggs and plumage. Unfortunately the eggs and plumage 


are not the sole objects of the destroyer. The mere wanton 
pleasure of killing is enough to make men, otherwise quite 
civilized, perpetrate the most hideous acts of cruelty. A 
single sentence from Mr. Vivian's letter condemns a large 
class of so-called “ sportsmen.” He says :—‘‘ Even a few 
“birds shot during August drove away the birds as 
“ effectually as a scarecrow, being cruelly allowed to float in 
** wounded along the shore.” 

The trappers of small birds have, as a rule, just as little 
excuse as the gull-shooter, and the occupation is carried on 
with just as much careless cruelty. Here there is no pro- 
tection after the rst of August, and since the bird-snarer 
takes care in general to keep well within the letter of the 
law, it is not easy to get at such offences as that described 
by Mr. C. L. Money, writing from Bognor. Here a decoy 
bird was found fastened to the top of an upright stick, and 
left to beat itself to death with vain flutterings. There 
must always be crimes of this kind which the law cannot 
touch ; could it reach the real offender, the man who enjoys 
the “ sport” of shooting sparrows liberated from cages, the 
demand for small birds would soon cease. The argument 
against interfering with “ sparrow matches” is that pigeon 
matches are allowed ; but no one who has seen a field—hours, 
perhaps, after the match is over and the parties gone home— 
covered with hundreds of half-dead and dying sparrows, 
hopping spasmodically from the grass, will admit the 
argument fora moment. An autumn correspondence like 
this on the protection of wild birds must, we hope, bring 
similar facts home to what we have heard so much of 
lately, “ the national conscience.” 

Another point in the correspondence was started by Mr. 
Monrnis’s rather fanciful suggestion that Providence placed 
sea birds round the coast to warn the mariner off a lee-shore. 
Mr. Davies, who seems to be of a sceptical turn, asserts 
that, “to a sailor or to any one who has been at sea in a 
“ gale of wind, this must appear sheer nonsense.” “ Sheer 
“ nonsense” is rather too strong a term, and Mr. Davies 
deserves the reproof administered by “A Navigating 
“ Officer, R.N.,” who says it “ verges on blasphemy,” as he 
is positive that birds “ have saved many a ship and many a 
“ life, not in gales of wind, when coast birds generally seek 
“shelter, but in fog, one of the sailor’s greatest coasting 
“ dangers.” In the course of a long life at sea he can look 
back to several cases in which birds gave warning of ap- 
proach to rocky islets and reefs at night. Mr. Morris 
quotes the Hon. W. Sranzey, Mr. Frank Buckanp, and 
the Brethren of the Trinity House in support of his views ; 
and tells a thrilling tale of danger and escape by “a gentle- 
“ man of position,” who was lately caught in a fog half-way 
between the Sound of Harris and St. Kilda. Ile could not 
return, as “no man can make the Sound of ITurris in a 
“ fog”; but as he advanced towards St. Kilda gannets at 
first, and afterwards guillemots and puffins, showed land to 
be near. “ We reached an anchorage safely,” he says, “ by 
“ their guidance in a great measure.” So far as concerns 
the use of birds in thick weather, Mr. Morris seems to 
have made out his case; but it is not so clear that the 
screams of gulls can be heard in a gale at sea. It is no 

roof to say that a gentleman residing a mile or more from 
Steahesess Head could hear them. A gale at sea, with 
rigging creaking, and all the other hundred noises that 
swell the roaring of the wind and the rushing of the water, 
is a very different thing; and the loud cries of the birds can 
hardly account for their being called “ Flamborough pilots” 
on the Yorkshire coast. 


THE ATTITUDE OF SERVIA. 


HUS far it would seem the Ambassadors of the Powers 
have only agreed to inform the Porte that they con- 
demn the violation of the Treaty of Paris by Bulgaria and 
the Roumelists, and approve the pacific attitude hitherto 
maintained by Turkey. For neither of these pieces of in- 
formation have the Ottoman Government much reason to 
be grateful. It was not to be expected that the repre- 
sentatives of the European Powers would approve the 
violent infraction of a European Treaty ; while, on the other 
hand, the compliments to the Porte on its pacific attitude 
are probably felt by this time at Constantinople as elsewhere 
to be the merest conventionalisms of diplomacy. It is 
beginning, indeed, to be tolerably evident that at least three 
of the Powers would have been better pleased if Turkey had by 
prompt military action nipped the “ unification movement” 


‘in the bud, and thereby saved them from the arduous task 
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of attempting to arrive at once at some compromise 
between competing claims which they had agreed to post- 
pone. It is certainly a singular, but it seems an in- 
disputable, fact in the case that the strongest support 
accorded at present to the claims of Turkey comes from 
those Powers who are regarded as most hostile to her. 
Russia it is who is insisting on the restoration of the status 
quo ante; while Germany and Austria, unwilling, it is to 
be supposed, to break up so recent an understanding as 
that which was effected in the conferences at Kremsier, are, 
with varying degrees of reluctance, following in her wake. 
The latter Power seems now to have completely abandoned 
the attitude of half-encouragement which she adopted 
towards Servia at the outset of affairs, and is no doubt now em- 
ploying whatever moral pressure she can bring to bear upon 
King Minan to induce him to preserve the peace. Of 
course, however, there are limits within which the action on 
the part of Austria is likely to be strictly confined. She 
cannot, for instance, be expected to forfeit her popularity 
with the Servians, and the influence which she has steadily 
been seeking to acquire as the patroness of Servian claims, 
by any forcible attempt to restrain her protégés from taking 
the field. And so long as they believe that they can force 
her hand by a military movement, undertaken without her 
sanction or even against her orders, some danger to the 
peace of Europe must of course remain. 

Reports that Servia has already committed overt acts of 
war, and rumours to the effect that Bulgaria is on the point 
of going further, have abounded during the week. Judging 
from the continued activity of their military preparations, 
it would seem probable that these reports will be soon over- 
taken by events. If King Mian feels, as he doubtless 
does feel, that entire inaction and acquiescence therewith 
in the Bulgarian extension will endanger his throne, he may 
feel himself obliged to make a military “ demonstration,” 
if nothing else, and see what comes of it. No one, of 
course, can say what will come of it; but it does not 
seem to us quite so certain as is sometimes assumed that 
its consequences need be very formidable or far-reaching. 
Of course the accepted way of speaking of such an in- 
cident is to talk of it as “giving the signal for con- 
“ flagration in European Turkey”; but conflagrations of 
this kind have a knack of breaking out only when some 
Great Power is secretly supplying fuel and matches. No 
dovbt this may be the case in the present instance ; but, 
unless it is, and if the Porte is really left alone to deal 
with its lesser enemies, we should not be at all surprised if 
the organized attempt at a general attack on Turkey should 
end in a rather contemptible failure. For one thing, it is 
not at all clear that the Turks, who, besides being more 
formidable in the field than their assailants, are absolutely 
their masters in the council chamber, will not succeed in 
playing off one or more of the “ rising nationalities ” against 
theothers. There are distinct signs, for instance, of mutual 
advances on the part both of Turkey and Greece, and the 
Porte is apparently not at all indisposed to make use of 
Prince ALEXANDER and his new subjects, if necessary, as a 
weapon of defence against a Servian attack. Under these 
circumstances the Eastern prospect may be more promising 
in reality than for the moment it appears. 


THE STONES OF ETON. 


\7 OT only Eton men, but the public in general, ought to 
4N be made aware of the changes which are contemplated 
at Eton. It is not compulsory Greek which is in danger this | 
time, nor yet compulsory football. The boys are not to be 
made to talk German, nor is Botany to be substituted for 
the Greek Testament. The architect, not the schoolmaster, 
is abroad, and will soon have done irreparable mischief, | 
unless the highest authorities reconsider a matter to which | 
they can scarcely have given sufficient thought. The 
Headmaster’s house, the two houses between it and the 
playing-fields, and the Boys’ Library are all threatened with 
destruction or injury. The houses threatened are not | 
among the grandeurs of Eton. They have almost a homely | 
appearance. But they stand in the place where they ought, | 
and they perhaps give Eton its peculiar character more than 
more imposing fabrics. They are perfect of their kind, and 
without them the playing-fields would lose much of their 
charm. We have no doubt that the Provost and the other 
members of the Governing Body are actuated by the 
best intentions, that they sincerely desire the good of the 


the beautiful and historic buildings committed to their 
charge. It is said, perhaps with truth, that the Head- 
master’s house is not large enough for Dr. Warre, and that 
the seventy collegers are unduly cramped in the space which 
has sufficed them for so many years. The chapel has not 
for a long time been able to contain the whole school; but 
we are not aware that the numbers at Eton have much in- 
creased during the last decade. We do not, however, care to 
go into minutix which must be before the best judges of local 
requirements. The maintenance, so far as possible, of existing 
fabrics does not concern the authorities at Eton alone. To say 
nothing of the Masters, who, unlike most of the Governing 
Body, have to live at Eton, or of the boys, who are popularly 
supposed to care for none of these things, there are Eton 
men all over the world to be considered, and there is the 
nation to which Eton belongs. The Governing Body would 
not claim to treat Eton as a proprietary school in which no 
one who did not live on the premises had any legitimate 
interest. There must be changes at Eton, as everywhere 
else, and few people will contend that Eton, as regards its 
internal arrangements, has been too much reformed. But 
the buildings in a place with such a history as Eton’s are 
a necessary element in the continuity of its life, and Eton 
might as well be transplanted to the College estates at Hamp- 
stead as deprived of its architectural glories. 


There are those, we believe, who do not regard the 
threatened structures as in themselves beautiful. We cannot 
argue with these critics. Tastes are infinite. We have heard 
Venice described on the spot as a “ quaint old place.” But 
even if Eton is only a quaint old place, it has a character to 
keep up. Its oldness and its quaintness are better worth pre- 
serving than some other matters to which the authorities 
cling. The Governing Body consists of very distinguished 
men, including the greatest man of science in this country. 
Professor Hux.eEy’s historic knowledge and literary culture 
would prevent him from taking merely the utilitarian view 
that the best use must be made of available ground. We 
presume that the Governing Body would not pull down 
the chapel, because it was more businesslike and economical 
to have only one place of public worship. But the Govern- 
ing Body, however distinguished, is not on the spot. It is, 
so to speak, only present in spirit. If it is like other in- 
stitutions of the same kind, it probably delegates such func- 
tions as that in question to some two or three of its members 
who know Eton and its actual immediate wants best. Now 
thatattention has been drawn to the subject, the Governing 
Body must act as a whole. It cannot shift its responsibility 
upon the Provost or any other individual. “I see the Govern- 
“ ing Body,” said Lewis Carro.t, when horrors were being 
committed at Christchurch, “I see the Governing Body, 
“but where is the governing mind?” On the Governing 
Body of Eton there are men, not Etonians, who know what 
it is to have been brought up among lovely surroundings 
and ennobling associations. Let them think of Cambridge 
without King’s, or Oxford without Magdalen. It is almost 
a matter of detail that one of the houses which it is pro- 
posed to pull down was inhabited by Suztiey. The peril 
is not so much to this or that cherished memory as 
to the identity of Eton, which may soon be changed 
out of all reeognition. When Mr. Ruskin was walking 
through the playing-fields, he exclaimed, “To think that 
“ any one educated here should ever become a Radical!” 
That was an exaggerated view of the case, no doubt. But 
it was only a distortion of the real truth that people brought 
up at Eton cannot be as though they had not. We trust 
that the Governing Body will see the force of these con- 
siderations, and that we shall not soon lose some celebrated 
buildings. 


NOLO PROFITERI. 


b by has been reported by somebody who ought to have 
known better—for on matters relating to so widely 
popular a writer nobody has any excuse for being ill 
informed—that Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) was a 
candidate for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford. Than 
which nothing could be further from the truth, as Mr. 
Morris has very promptly and impressively explained. 
“T should not,” he confides to the Editor of the Times, 
“ feel at liberty to criticize the methods and aims of con- 
“ temporary writers for whose genius I entertain the most 
“ sincere respect, and without this no useful work could be 
“done by me. That some one may be found who is not, as 


school, and that they would do nothing wantonly to mar | “a popular writer must be, bound by such considerations 
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“ is, looking to the present condition of so-called criticism 
“of verse, my earnest hope.” Now, indeed, we see how | 
far this inconsiderate statement is removed from the truth. | 
It is removed from it by all the space which divides | 


Mr. Morris as a poet from unpopular poets, and as a | 
critic from those whose criticism is only “ so-called.” But 


neath them looks a black solid mass, lighted up here and there by 
changing gleams of ghostly white, though the water in the little 
inlets below the cliff is still as calm and bright as it has been 
during all the summer months. At length it too begins to surge 
and swell, though there is not a breath in the air to stir the 
frailest leaf. Then the olive-trees sigh and shudder, as if moved 
by an inward horror rather than any external power, and in a 


the letter from the poet who is too popular to be a pro- _ minute more the whole force of the storm breaks over you. Next 
fessor—too “high-class,” in fact, as well as, or rather be- | day it will be bright and clear again, but there will be a freshness 
cause of, being “tco well known”—deserves a little closer in the air which tells you that summer is past. Such storms 
criticism, or so-called criticism, in detail. Its first effect | follow each other in rapid succession, and then come the South 
on a reader's mind was, owing to the undue liberality of Wi0ds, dull and heavy with moisture, to deaden every sense and 
a compositor, somewhat / ohectiinie < thr by the indiscreet | slacken every nerve. While they last they are far more oppressive 
the fifteenth te heat but in time the wind changes, 
and when it does so autumn has come. 
above extract, it was made to apyeee as if Mr. Morris |  ‘fhis is the pleasantest of all seasons. It is wanting, it is true, 
“ entertained the most sincere respect” for the “ genius and | in the unending multitude and variety of the wild flowers of 


“ aims” of all contemporary writers. This, however, we feel | 
sure is not his meaning. He merely intended to say that | 
there are certain contemporary writers (observe the plural) 
for whose genius he entertains such respect; and that, as 
he should not feel at liberty to criticize the methods and 
aims of these writers, he feels that he could do no useful 
work as Professor of Poetry. In that of course we agree. 
It would be absurd to appoint Mr. Morris to a Professorial 
Chair in order that he might criticize the methods and 
aims of those writers only for whose genius he entertains 
a sincere contempt, or even merely an insincere respect. 
But it is his reason which we find curious. He cannot 
criticize these writers, because he himself is so very popular. 
Stated syllogistically, the argument would run thus :—-No 
very popular writer can criticize the methods and aims of 
those contemporaries for whose genius, &c. he entertains 
the most sincere respect. Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) 
is a very popular writer. Ergo, Mr. Lewis Morris can- 
not, &c. The form of the syllogism is irreproachable. 
Some people will stick at the major premiss, as we confess 
that we ourselves do; but everybody will be forced to 
admit the minor. 
called) critic that this premiss (paradoxical as it may appear 
to a logician) was really the conclusion which Mr. Mornis 
intended to enforce. 

But Mr. Morris’s own attitude is not merely negatively 
critical on the subject of Professorships of Poetry and those 
who should hold them. It is, as becomes a popular poet, 
constructive also, Not only can he tell us where you ought 
not to look for Professors of Poetry, but he can direct you, 
vulgarly speaking, to the right shop for them. You had 
best seek such a Professor, he says in effect, among the poor 
devils who are not popular. They can criticize methods and 
aims as much as they like, and whether they entertain sin- 
cere respect for the genius of the writers criticized or not, 
nobody will suspect them of the presumption of rivalry 
with those whom they criticize, and they can speak their 
minds about them freely. Not only so, but they may 
hope—especially if they recognize the important truth that 
to be a very popular writer is to be ipso facto a great poet— 
to set an example to the so-called critics, who, by neglect- 
ing this truth, have brought their art into contempt. 
For these critics Mr. Morris evidently feels a sincere com- 
passion, and he would wish the right man to be appointed 
Professor of Poetry, if only with the disinterested view 
of enlightening them. They, on their part, may regret, 
however, that Mr. Morris, if this is his main object, will 


not condescend to accept the Chair himself; since by no_ 


man should the subject of “ popularity as the measure of 
“ artistic merit” be more energetically enforced. The next 
best thing, however, doubtless was for Mr. Morris to write 
to the 7imes; and, looking at the admirable terseness of 
expression which has packed such: an excellent advertise- 
ment into half a dozen lines, we venture to say that here, 
at least, is a “ method and aim” which even so-called 
criticism may feel competent to appreciate. 


AUTUMN IN ITALY. 


ie Italy summer rarely fades gradually into autumn, as in the 
North it frequently does, The seasons seem to possess some of 
the theatrical instincts of the people. The skies remain unclouded, 
there is scarcely a perceptible lessening of their heat and bright- 
ness, until one day a great thunderstorm breaks over all the 
country-side, and suddenly all is changed. To watch from the 
gardens or terraces of Sorrento the great clouds moving onwards 
across the Bay is to view one of nature's great stage etlects. At 
first it seems as if a wall of solid darkness were approaching, only 
illuminated now and then by the sharp forked lines of the light- | 
ning. Afterwards the clouds separate from the sea, which be-— 


And we have heard it said by one (so- | 


spring, and, while it lasts, the distant landscape never displays 
such extraordinary effects of colour as in the height of summer; 
| for the glory of an Italian sunset depends on the strength of the 
| light rather than on the masses of cloud upon which it is cast. 
| But on the loveliest of spring days a soft haze is apt to overhang 
| the sea and to hide all but the outline of the islands and mour- 
tains beyond, while in summer a traveller from the North is gene- 
rally too exhausted fully to enjoy even the most splendid and delicate 
gradations of light and colour. But in autumn the air, though 
warm, is bracing, and the distance is often perfectly clear. A 
walk becomes a pleasure, not a painful exertion, and the wild 
flowers that begin once more to bud and blossom on the hill- 
sides which ouly a week or two before were quite parched and 
arid seem almost as lovely as, though less diversified than, those 
| of spring. The great, the peculiar power of Neapolitan scenery, 
| we repeat, is wanting, or at least somewhat marred. In October 
| and November you rarely, if ever, catch a glimpse of the moun- 
| tains above Gueta rising through a haze which looks like a sea of 
liquid light into the clear air above in a way that at once recalls 
the Islands of the Blessed; you never see Capri fervent in such 
sunset hues, and looking at once so near and so distant that you at 
once exclaim, “ There or nowhere is the castle of the San Graal.” 
| Yet even in its etiects of light and colour autumn has its peculiar 
charm. ‘The afterglow which Perugino knew and loved so well 
| may in itself be finer in July and August, but you seldom see it 
| then under such favourable conditions or with a heart so open to 
its influence. It is when walking alone on a mountain path 
or along the outskirts of a chestnut wood that the whole solemn 
peace of the short period after the sun has set from a cloudless 
_ sky overcomes you. Now and then a bird may twitter, here and 
| there a leaf may fall; everything else is quiet. Clear as its out- 
| lines are, the cottage that stands by the wayside seems shrouded 
| in a sacred mystery, as if saints might frequent it. It would not 
be difficult to mistake the peasant who emerges from the hollow 
| way, with his wife, his child, and his donkey, fora vision of the 
' Holy Family. Nothing good would seem strange in this strange 
evening light. 
Autumn, too, is the time for such sport as Southern Italy 
affords, which, it must be confessed, is not very enticing to any 
_ one of broad or enlarged views on the matter, unless he is so for- 
tunate as to be invited to hunt in the Royal preserves, or bold 
and hardy enough to undertake an expedition into the marshes, 
where he is more likely to catch a fever than to kill a wild boar, 
though the latter are said to abound in some parts. The migra- 
tory birds might afford some amusement if fair play were given 
them. Large flocks of quails alight on almost every headland, to 
_ rest for a day or two before flying further south; but quails aro 
saleable articles, particularly in the autumn, when they are plump 
' with the richness of Northern cornfields, and, unless they are 
greatly maligned, of Southern vineyards as well. In the spring, 
| when they return, they are less dainty food, though more easily 
caught; but in any case a few soldi may be earned by catching 
them, and so from all the villages men go forth with large hand- 
| nets, striking down the birds as they rise wearily from the bushes 
| or stones under which they have sought a temporary shelter, and 
| thus supplying the market of Naples. These netters know every 
| holm and hollow where the birds are likely to lie; so that the 
sportsman shooting over his dogs has but a small chance against 
| them, Later on the woodcock come, and there are places where 
‘three or four of them may probably be flushed early in the 
| morning; but there are generally two sportsmen at the least for 
— bird, and they know all the ins and outs of the place. 
| All Italians are sportsmen in a small way, and all birds are 
game to them. The barber's apprentice returns from his day's 
_ holiday, and proudly casts two finches and a robin redbreast on 
' the kitchen table, while he remarks, with an assumed humility, 
| © There is the caccia.” The cook regards him almost tenderly, 
the kitchen-boy views him with undisguised admiration; to have 
' compassed the death of these three swall birds seems an act of 
unquestionable heroism to him. The young man has borrowed 
the gun, and most likely, though also most illegally, the shooting 
licence, from his neighbour; aud it is not improbable that he has 
either begged or stolen the trophies of the chase. “ Other nations, 
other customs,” as Heine says. There are parts of Italy in which 
the swallow is considered fair game and an excellent dish; but in 
such places a certain grace is granted it—no une attempts to shoot 
it when it is on the wing. 
To be sure, we have cockney sportsmen in England, and, if the 
correspondents of the Zimes are right, men who think it is sport 
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to shoot half-fledged seagulls, There is one, it seems, who is even 
heroic enough to eat them, which might be regarded as a sufficient 
penance for his crime if he did not rather like it, and seem inclined 
to confound baby seagull with woodcock. But in England we 
have not the dandy sportsman—at least, he never blossoms into 
euch perfection as in Italy. You feel that your life has not been 
wholly wasted when you see—when you once have seen him, 
You are learning over some old bridge in an out-of-the-way part 
of the country ; perhaps loitering away the hour or co that must 
pass before the train is due. You hear heavy steps behind you, 
and turn, There stands, or rather stalks, a huntsman who seems 
just to have stepped across the footlights, and to have passed from 
the chorus of the Fretschiitz into real life. It is greatly to the 
credit of his tailor that his costume bears the broad daylight so 
well, He has ¢ gun upon his shoulder, and a hanger as well asa 
game-bag by his side. Are there wild boars, you ask yourself in 
amazement, in this neighbourhood, or perhaps even wolves? It 
does not seem likely; but then unlikely things are s»metimes 
true. He has high boots, which but for their beautiful polish 
would seem to be intended for stemming the wildest mountain 
torrents; the little brook beneath the bridge could at this season 
easily be passed dry-foot with a light spring from stone to stone. 
You observe the newcomer curiously. As soon as he has passed 
the bridge, he retires into a small thicket and examines the priming 
of his gun with a half-eye fixed upon you. Then he begins a 
series of strategical movements which might do credit to any 
iilitary man; he glances through the willows; he retires from 
the brook; again he approaches it in an attitude as graceful as 
the need of walking half-double and the respect due to his new 
costume will permit. At last you hear a report and see a light 
wreath of smuke among the willow boughs; in a moment more 
the huntsman springs out upon the shingle, which in winter is 
the bed of the brook, and glances up and down. Then he rubs 
his brow in despair and returns to the bridge. As he passes you 
his eyes have a scorn in them you did not notice before. The 
dusty pedestrian was good enough to admire and «applaud his 
success, but he is too pitiful to witness his failure. Still you keep 
your place, and he slinks down the other bank in the same way 
as he treated the first. What is he stalking ? you wonder. Again 
@ gun is fired, and this time evidently with success, for the sports- 
man summons up courage enough to step gingerly across the 
brook, and in a few minutes he repasses you with a triumphant 
sinile on his face and a water-wagtail suspended daintily outside 
the hunting-pouch. Whether he does any more that day you 
will never know ; he is far too shrewd to sully such a success by 
any subsequent failure while you are near. 

There is, however, at least one form of sport practised near 
Naples which, though very un-English in its methods and sur- 
roundings, is far more sportsmanlike than any to which we have 
referred. In October generally, but sometimes earlier and some- 
times later, large flocks of wood-pigeons cross the long tongue 
of land that divides the Bay of Naples from that of Salerno, 
Different birds are said to choose different passes between the 
mountains. Thus the woodcock favour the high shoulder of 
Monte Saint Angelo, and then turn to the left and again to 
the right so as to reach the woody and marshy hollow which 
lies almost directly above Amalfi; while quails seem to go any- 
where where their lives are in danger. The wood-pigeons used 
to journey southward by the lowest pass, that of La Cava, and 
they still follow this track up to the village of that name, but 
the railway seems to have frightened them from the short, though 
narrow, gurge that leads directly to the sex, At present they 
generally turn to the left and pass the higher break in the moun- 
tains, by which the nearest footpath from La Cava to Salerno 

At is here that the wood-pigeons are chiefly netted. This 
might at first sight seem either an easy or an impossible thing. It 
is neither. 

There are several outlets from the high tableland surrounded by 
mountains, to which La Cava gives the best-known name, and the 
gentlemen who rejoice in tie sport of pigeon-netting—and it is a 
sport, not mere butchery, or in any way a matter of trade—have 
either built or purchased a number of towers which command all 
the s, and, indeed, most of the tableland beneath. On these, 
when the day of the hunt approaches, men of avknowledged skill 
among the peasantry are set. The nets are frequent’y placed in 
the position above described, and it is to command this and 
the lower railway that most of the towers have been built ; 
but it has been found of late years that even the few foot 
passengers are occasionally an inconvenience, and therefore other 
passes have now and then been tried, though with but small 
success. 

Early in the morning the nets are set, and, as soon as their 
convenience suits, the sportsmen take their places in huts veiled 
with brushwood, where their presence is concealed, while their 
outlook is free and it is easy to work the nets, As soon as a flock 
of pigeons enters the high tableland which is surrounded by 
mountains and leads into the pass, the nearest watchmen raise a 
peculiar cry, which is repeated from tower to tower, and modified 
so as to indicate the exact position of the birds, Nor is this all 
they are expected to do; they have not merely to report the 
presence of the game, but to direct its flight. If the pigeons 
endeavour to settle in the fields below, as they often do, or to 
escape by some other pass than that on which the sportsmen are 
waiting, an outcry is at once raised which frightens them out of 
their design ; if they rise in their terror to an inconvenient height, 
stones are slung over them from the nearest towers, and these 


generally induce them to seek safety in skimming over the surface 
of the fields at a height of hardly more than twenty feet. As 
long as they are content to fly directly to their death they are left 
in peace; as soon as they seem inclined to strike out in a different 
direction they find themselves encompassed by terrors. Skil- 
ful watchmen are said to be able to compel a flock to alight 
within twelve yards of any given place; that is, if they are un- 
disturbed ; the e of an unconscious wayfarer may entirely 
frustrate the efforts of hours, as the pigeons when being driven 
are apt to take fright at things they would never have noticed if 
they had been left undisturbed. The mere capture of the pigeons 
has nothing to do with the pleasure of this sort of hunting. 
What lends a zest to the sport is to stand on the heights in a clear 
autumn day and to see the birds driven from side to side of the 
broad opening in the hills, through many defiles of which escape 
would be easy, to see them gradually drawing towards the fatal 
spot near which you are standing, and to know that at any 
moment some unexpected accident may rob you of your q . 
It is not a form of the chase that an Englishman would be likely 
to delight in even in the absence of other sports, but when first 
viewed it is an attractive sight, and the strangers who have 
leit their homes with a sincere wish that the pigeons might 
escape are apt to feel their veins tingle with an excitement that is 
not altogether triumphant when they seem likely to do so, though 
they would perhaps give a good deal to set the game free again 
when it is once fairly netted ; there is something piteous in killing 
the poor birds off in the cold-blooded way which the means by 
which they have been captured imposes, and the sportsmen gene- 
rally leave this part of the work to their underlings. 

A visitor to Southern Italy, however, rarely goes there in search 
of sport, and there are other and on the whole better amusements 
within his easy reach. Without a gun he may wander up and 
down the hill-sides, catching new glimpses of sea and mountain 
and of country lifs at every turn of the bypaths which the 
common tourist avoids, partly ozt of a quite unreasonable dread 
of the police or the banditti, and partly from a well-grounded fear 
that he may be unable to make those whom he meets understand 
him if be should bappen to go astray. It is only while wandering 
thus alone, or floating quietly on a boat in some secluded bay or 
on some reach of water that none but fishermen visit, that the 
finer shades, the more delicate transitions, of the landscape can be 
enjoyed, only thus that the true glory of the sunset can be seen; 
for it is only on such occasions that the mind is entirely free from 
preoccupation, and therefore open to the full charm of uature. 


OUR SCHOOL FOR ACTORS. 


J hers Dramatic School in Argyll Place having closed its doors, 
in spite of liberal advertisement, considerable patronage, and 
a programme promising everything and — on artistic paper, 
“the youngest of the Sister Arts ” tinds herself once more without 
an academy, 

The failure of this last establishment for rearing actors has not, 
we are afraid, thrown many people into mourning. Three great 
sections of the theatrical world have, on the contrary, made very 
merry at the catastrophe ; they have cried “Ha! ha! What did 
we say unto you?” rather obtrusively, and seem to consider the 
failure of the institution as a sign that it was not wanted. 

The first section of these revilers—who, with many apologies, 
and for want of a better name, we will call the Dogberries of the 
drama—have pointed to the collapse in Argyll Place as a proof ot 
their finely-flavoured formula, “ That to be a well-favoured man is 
the gift of Fortune, but that reading, writing, and acting come by 
Nature.” The opponents of this sect, who form the second and 
more numerous party, though they hold, on the contrary, that 
acting can and must be taught, are equally intolerant of schools— 
foundations of any kind for teaching acting are their aversion— 
they pale at the sight of a prospectus, send professors of dancing, 
fencing, and elocution to the deuce, and prescribe as the only possible 
specific a protracted probation in the provinces. The third great 
party are the theatrical optimists. They hold that the stage has 
never been in a more flourishing condition than it is at present; 
that, scenic accessuries apart, London has never been stocked 
with better actors; that. Shakspeare has been rendered quite 
recently as he was never rendered in the days of Kean; and that 
The Rivals has been revived as it was never produced in the days 
of Sheridan. 

So far so good. The different parties are fertile in suggestions, 
and agree in nothing but the absvlute inutility of a Dramatic 
College and the pieasant conviction that all things are very perfect 
as they are. 

There seems, however, unfortunately to be a Fouzth Party, who 
have worked some confusion in these well-ordered ranks—a party 
in a minority, no doubt, but who, though so placed, claim atten- 
tion, and seem endowed with a fine faculty for making themselves 
heard. They, while admitting the justness of some of their 
opponents’ premisses, revolt totally from all of their conclusions. 

hey agree with the Dogberries, for instance, that an actor to be 
eminent must “be born,” but they humbly submit that even for 
genius some training is needful, With the second party they also 
travel some distance on the road to accord; but, while allowing 
that provincial experience under certain conditions is an un- 
doubted benefit, blessing, and boon, they deny altogether that 
these conditions are at present existent. Finally, to the optimists 
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they are especially and naturally obnoxious. Enthusiasm hates 
to damped ; and it is not ble to have a still voice 
eternally suggesting that “all is not well” when you are writing 
florid articles to show that things have never been better. 

Another trait in the disposition of the discontented ones which 
has brought them into contempt has, to tell the truth, rather 
drawn us towards them. They would not suit Mr. Chamberlain 
as co-operators. Their position is entirely a negative one. They 
assume, that is to say, an attitude of independent criticism, without 
attempting to suggest a programme; and having said roundly that 
things are very bad, sigh, and leave them so. 

And this is what they say. They say that, in their opinion— 
and they claim the wisdom of experience —the s of the present 
day, far from being in the halcyonic condition of perfection, in 
which the theatrical optimists would have us believe, is as a 
matter of fact occupied—with the exception of a few universally 
acknowledged artists—by as indifferent a set of actors as have 
‘been seen in London for twenty years; they say that several 
promising young actors who are rising nalts to eminence are 
rising full of such faults as mark the efforts of, the rawest tyro— 
that they are restless, hysterical, persistently given to overact ; 
and they declare roundly that this extraordinary phenomenon is the 
simple result of talent trying to fly before it has been trained to 
walk, and further state that, as things theatrical are at present cir- 
cumstanced, talent can find neither place nor opportunity for 
‘training. 

Now this is rather a startling manifesto to follow certain after- 
dinner speeches, to which we have lately been treated, in which 
actors have not hesitated to congratulate themselves and their 
audiences on living in a kind of dramatic Age of Gold. We are, 
however, not startled with the boldness of the propaganda. A 
torpedo fired suddenly among self-complacent slumbers is not 
such a bad thing; and, though we do not go with the Fourth 
Party to the whole limit of the tether, we are inclined to see some 
reasonable foundation for a few of the articles of its faith. 

The truth, then, is, we suspect, in spite of vague assurances and 
‘studied declamation to the contrary, that the feeling that some 
sort of a school for young actors is wanted is very generally and 
widely felt. The mere existence of the institution which has 
lately perished must in itself have been suggested by the want; 
nor does its failure tend in any way to show that, had its influence 
been properly directed, it would have proved so suddenly futile. 

The Dramatic School failed, in our opinion, not because it was 
a dramatic school and one was not needed, but because in its 
constitution it did not fulfil the first and most essential condition 
of a dramatic school—because, that is to say, it was not allied to a 
National Theatre. As it was, it possessed everything but the one 
thing essential to its being—professors, rules, subscriptions—(on a 
sliding scale), but no End to which all these blessings are but 
means. The whole venture can only be compared with the 
establishment of “ The Royal Society of Literature,” over which 
Macaulay made so arf The founders of the Dramatic School— 
Y 4 it briefly—tished for rising talent, but forgot to bait their 
hooks. 


A Dramatic College having then been shown to be a delusion, 
unless associated with a National Theatre, and the National Theatre 
being at the moment occupied with graver cares than the training 
of promising actors, the question asked by the Fourth Party does 
‘seem to recur, as to whither our young actors are to go to be 


trained ; not that the question, if asked, remains long unanswered | 


by actors, managers, and people generally. They reply, with no 
‘uncertain voice, ‘‘ To the provinces.” 

But it is here that we find ourselves in agreement with the 
Fourth Party. We hold that many people talk of “ the provinces” 
than whom none know better that there are no provinces—at 
least, not in the educational acceptance of the term. There are 
provinces still, no doubt, to “star” in, and to make good round 
sums in while starring; but where are the provinces in which the 
“star” under consideration made his first step towards the 
heavens? Where are the “ provinces” in which a young actor 
who has talents and aspirations can properly learn his business ? 
Where are those fine old dramatic centres which delighted in a 
friendly rivalry, which kept talent alive by a genial competition, 
and which fed the great London theatres with actors trained as 
well as born, who looked to their London début as the turning- 
‘point of their lives? Alas! echo sadly answers, Where? and 
this is where we think that the agitators who cry “All is not 
-well” assert themselves, 

Not that the non-existence of any school in the provinces seems 
‘to deter actors who in the old days have been schooled there 
from urging upon young aspirants the imperative necessity of 
going to the provinces to school. They do not seem to consider 
—strangely enough—tbat circumstances alter cases; that the old 
order changes (every now and then), giving place to new, or that 
there is any difference in the value of an education which con- 
sisted in the continual assumption of a fresh round of parts under 
competent, zealous, and accurate management, and the continual 
assumption of one part through a protracted tour, for the render- 
ing of which a temporary stage manager does not care a farthing 
so long as its single incompetency does not interfere with the prin- 
cipal’s excellence. 

Is it to be supposed that, under such conditions as these, a 
young actor will learn anything—except indifference to an 
audience—if he should tour till he was the age of Methuselah ? 
Indifference to an audience is, of course, good; we do not mean to 
‘suggest the contrary ; but, after all, it is not everything; it is the 


merest item in the making of an actor, and it can be learnt in 
London if a man will only be patient as well as at West Hartle- 
pool. And, asa matter of fact, London is exactly the place in 
which, in a good many instances, it is learnt. And now why 
should we wonder why so many of our promising actors smack of 
“the amateur” 

The truth is that certain among London managers, after having 
suffered long from the evil of a vain search for coming talent, and 
after having called in vain on enthusiasts, capitalists, and Societies 
to help them, have taken the remedy into their own hands. 
Wanting new blood occasionally—in spite of what they would 
have us believe,—knowing well that there are now no provincial 
schools, the mere coming from which stamped an actor as com- 
petent,—they have ceased to babble of provincial schools to pro- 
mising aspirants. They have indeed taken the promising aspirant 
into their own school—namely, into their own theatre—after 
sending him a tour or two into the country just to steady his 
sensibility. Nor, if report is to be believed, have they done so in 
some cases without compensation for chance risk. And we do not 
blame them. Circumstances are stronger than men, sometimes 
even than managers ; and circumstances have forced them to the 
move, though the result of the move has called “ titled amateurs ” 
into being, and evoked many a bitter cry from starving actors in 
the Strand. 

Briefly stated, then, the whole case stands as follows. In con- 
sequence of the total absence in England of any subsidized institu- 
tion such as La Comédie Frangaise, and in consequence also of the 
complete extinction of the old-fashioned stock theatres, our London 
theatres have become the chief school for our rising actors, and 
remain so in spite of what theorists may tell us. And it cannot 
be said that they are good schools. Apart from the discomfort 
entailed on the audience, the pupils themselves suffer. They suffer, 
indeed, many things, and suffer them monotonously ; for in these 
days of long runs, when nothing is a success till it has stood the 
test of time, an unfortunate novice, however naturally gifted, may 
find himself entering at the Right Upper Entrance, in footmans 
attire, saying, “ A letter, your ladyship, but the bearer will not 
wait,” and retiring again, whence he came, for three hundred and 
sixty-five nights consecutively! Here is “ practice” with a ven- 
geance. Not that kind of practice, though, we sincerely hope, 
which a great actor recently spoke of, and in which he prescribed 
a twenty-five years persistence if the aspirant wished to excel. If, 
however, this is the kind of practice he prescribed, actors in these 
days have more need than ever to be long-lived. 

As for the novice, is it to be wondered at if he hires a theatre 
on the first available opportunity, and plays Hamlet? His system 
must need some change. The eternal iteration of thankless duties 
cannot tend to elevate his soul ; nor indeed does it often tend to 
elevate the souls of his audience. As a matter of fact it depresses 
them and makes them sigh for “the good old Crusted Days,” “Stock 
Companies,” “ Theatrical Circuits,’ Zhe Bleeding Nun, and The 
Cataract of the Ganges. We have seen some of these plays lately, 
born of a time when plays were claptrap, but actors practised. An 
ingenious manager made us laugh at them, and at our fathers’ 
simple tastes, Had our actors’ rendering of the parts anything to 
do with our merriment? We hope not. Lut strange accidents 
sometimes befall untutored talent; and we must bear one fact 
steadily in mind. If we have a School for Actors at all, it is in 
our London theatres. To talk any more of the provinces as a 
school for anything but bounce, mannerisms, and meretricious 
tricks is merely to maunder. We have provincial actors still, it 
is true; but they stand apart, and must be dealt with separately. 


CARP CULTURE. 


A’ the time of the Fisheries Exhibition, two years ago, public 
attention was much attracted to the subjects of fish culture 
and fish supply. The sixpenny fish-dinners were inaugurated, and 
proved fairly successful. Fishes in every stage and shape, alive 
and dead, in salt water and in pickle-bottles, were the subject of 
the day. One might have exclaimed with Mercutio, “Oh, flesh! 
flesh ! how art thou fishitied!” The papers were full of a wordy 
correspondence.on the merits and demerits of acclimatization of 
various foreign fishes. This fish craze, like other crazes, ran its 
course, and after a few months was practically forgotten. Yet 
surely a question of such vital importance as the pee cheap 
and wholesome food tu our vast population merited a better fate 
than consignment to the waters of oblivion. There seemsa ghastly 
mockery in the fact that in a country surrounded by seas teeming 
with fish there should be the utter destitution which is to be 
found in our great cities. The expenses of deep-sea fishing, the 
boats, the nets, the trawling gear, the risks attendant upon stormy 
weather, and a thousand other excuses are all made the most 
of by the “Fish Ring” to keep up the exorbitant price of fish 
in the market. Fish being creatures that cost nothing to “ raise,” 
as the Americans say, ought to be food within the reach of 
the very poorest, and it is therefore only by enlarging on the 
expenses of its capture that a colourable excuse is given for its 
present price. If, therefore, good fish can be had in large quan- 
tities without any outlay of capital for tishing gear, and without 
any of the dangers which deep sea fishermen have to face, there 
might surely be found philanthropic landlords who would turn 
their attention to the question, and make use of their ponds and 
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lakes for the benefit both of their own pockets and of the empty 
stomachs of their poorer brethren. 

The carp culture in the highlands of Central France is a form 
of industry which merits a good deal more attention and imitation 
than it has hitherto obtained. On that high plateau there are 
ponds of all sizes, many of them large enough to be dignified by 
the more grandiloquent name of lakes, but to the country people | 
they are one and all “étangs” and nothing more. These ponds — 
are one of the chief sources of wealth of the country, which is | 
mostly but poor soil for cultivation, as a great part of it has only 
recently been reclaimed from moorland and heather. These ponds 
are stocked with carp, and once every three years a great fishing 
takes place. All the able-bodied men of the country-side are en- 

for a certain day in October to meet at one of the ponds ; 
that on the highest level being taken first. The sluices of the 
pond are opened three days previously, and the water allowed to 
run gradually off, leaving the bed of deep mud which seems to | 
be one of the necessaries of carp existence. When there is only 
a thin rill of water left trickling down the centre of the erstwhile 
nd, the fishing begins. On all sides the carp lie flounder- 
ing, panting, gasping on the expanse of mud ; in some places the 
fish are two or three deep on top of one another. The number of 
carp in these ponds is something quite extraordinary ; they do not 
seem to suffer individually from their great numbers, for the fish | 
are remarkably fine and heavy. The men wade through the mud, | 
catching the carp by the gills, and flinging them on to the bank. 
There they are weighed by men who have come with carts from | 
the nearest town to buy the fish, and after the weighing the carp | 
are packed amongst straw in the carts as tightly as possible. | 
When the carts are full they return to the town, and the carp are | 
then placed in tanks. A carp takes a good deal of killing, and, — 
though being tightly packed in straw for a whole day and jolted 
down bill for perhaps four hours, may strike him as a novel ex- 
rience, it does not do him the very least harm; and as soon as 
e is released from durance vile and placed in the tanks he 
resumes the even tenour of his way, probably till the following 
Lent, when, as “carpe au bleu,” “carpe en matelote,” “ carpe au 
vin blanc,” and in many other still more savoury disguises, he 
helps the faithful Catholic through his forty days’ trial. While 
the fishing goes on, groups of women make fires on the bank, on 
which they heat cauldrons of soup, mixed with strong red wine, 
which is served out unceasingly in bowls to the soaked and 
muddy fishermen. This is a necessary precaution in a climate 
where people are sometimes snowed up for days early in Novem- 
ber. The gipsy fires and groups of women, the men wading 
through the mud and water, mostly dressed in frieze coats of the | 
most brilliant hues, and with high boots on to protect them some- | 
what during their task; the piles of shining, glistening fish; and, 
in the background, the carts waiting to take away the spoils, 
altogether make a scene highly picturesque and one likely to re- 
main in the memory. Amongst the carp are always found a 
number of pike, one of the mysteries of pisciculture, for the very 
greatest care is taken to eliminate them from the ponds on ac- 
count of the immense damage they do. As the ponds are drained 
dry, and completely re-stocked every three years, one would 
imagine that the extermination of the pike would not be a very 
difficult matter; but when the triennial fishing takes place, the 
irrepressible pike is again to the fore. As soon as the fishing is | 
over in one pond the sluices are closed, and the pond allowed to 
fill gradually, while the fishermen betake themselves to any other 
ponds that are to be fished the same year, according to the date | 
of their re-stocking. When the empty ponds are again full of | 
water, the breeding pond is drawn upon to supply young fish. | 
This breeding-pond is never drained dry of water. When young 
fish are required the breeding-pond is drawn with nets, and only | 
oung fish are taken, the old ones are returned to their home to 
d undisturbed, while their progeny are translated to the fish- 
ing-ponds for their allotted span of three years. 

Of the profit to be derived from this form of pisciculture, some 
idea may be gathered from the fact that half a franc a pound is the 

ice given for the fish when weighed on the bank of the pond 
in which they have been caught. There is no expense in seeking 
a market, with possible loss on the fish by the way—in fact, no 
expense of any kind except the pay of men and boys employed 
in the triennial take, which is but a small item in comparison to | 
the enormous profit on the hundreds of heavy fish which have 
cost absolutely nothing up to the time of the sale. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the landed proprietors in the department of 
Corréze consider that the acres under water are infinitely more 
profitable and far safer investments in every way than those under 
agriculture. We islanders are too apt to think scornfully of an 
freshwater fish except trout, but the French can teach us as muc 
in this of the great question of food supply as in the others, 
It has often been said that a Frenchman will live succulently | 
where an Englishman will nearly starve ; and when we see all our 
ponds and inland broads lying unused and their capabilities of 
supporting and fattening fish wasted, we must feel in all humility 
that our Irench brethren make a better use of the bountiful gifts 
of nature than we do. 


M. PERRIN. 


M PERRIN, who had held for fourteen years the important, 
¢ but most unenviable, post of Director of the Theatre 
Frangais, passed away somewhat suddenly at last. Thirty years 
of his life had been spent in theatrical management, first at the 


ra Comique (1848-57), then at the Grand Opéra (1862-70), 
lastly at Théatre Francais (1871-85). We shall be 
curious to see what tone the Parisian critics, with M. Sarcey at 
their head, will think proper to take now that their béte-nowre can 
trouble them no more. Yo them M. Perrin represented all that 
was hostile to the true interests of the stage, and week after week 
they railed at him in strong language. Much of this abuse, 
however, lacked the ring of sincerity. It had the air of being 
written to order, and we suspect that it was levelled at the 
system rather than at the individual. On the other hand, the 
company of the Theatre hailed him with equally extravagant 
praise as the kindest of men and the ablest of directors, while 
the fashionable world welcomed him as a sort of beneficent 
genius, who had made them supremely comfortable in a house 
which, before his day, they had never thought of invading. In 
this instance, as in most others, truth lies somewhere between 
these extremes. M. Perrin was neither so bad nor so good as. 
he was painted by the representatives of opposite tendencies. If 


' we would form a just estimate of him, the normal difficulties of 


the position which he held must be taken into account; and, 
secondly, the special difficulties which beset the Theatre when he 
was nominated to succeed M. Thierry in 1871. And here we must 
remind our readers of a fact which the Zimes (though we all 
know how exceptional are the sources of information on this and 
other subjects possessed by the Parisian Correspondent of that 
journal), in company with most of our daily contemporaries, have, 


| with one consent, forgotten or ignored—namely, that the director 


of the Théatre Frangais is not a manager in our sense of the word. 
He incurs no pecuniary risk. It is true that his salary depends to 
acertain extent on the good fortune of the Theatre; but otherwise 
he has no direct interest in the success or failure of any piece 
whatever. Ie is merely an official nominated by the Govern- 
ment, though not necessarily removable at a change of administra- 
tion, with duties defined by successive decrees promulgated by 
Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. The Theatre has a dual govern- 
ment, which, strange to say, works extremely well. After the Re- 
volution (in 1803) the actors formed themselves into a corporation, 
and in the following year framed a constitution regulating their 
respective duties, salaries, share of profits, and position with 
reference to the Government. This constitution was recognized 
and adopted by Napoleon in the famous decree dated from the 
Imperial headquarters at Moscow, October 15, 1812, which forms 
the basis of the existing organization. This curious document, a 
copy of which is now before us, after entering minutely into ever 

detail of the management of the Theatre, appoints a new official, 
then called Imperial Commissioner (Commissaire Impérial), who 
was to preside at all meetings of the Committee of Manage- 


' ment, watch over the material interests of the Theatre, and re- 


port thereon to the Emperor. He had, however, no independent 
power, and, by a subsequent decree, dated April 30, 13850, his 
reports to the Government must be submitted to the Committee, 
who are to discuss them in his absence, and, if necessary, submit a 
criticism of them to the Minister of the Interior. Notwithstand- 
ing this proviso, however, his powers are somewhat enlarged b 

this second decree. In addition to his former duties, the admi- 
nistrator, as he is there called, is entrusted with the engage- 
ment of artists, the distribution of parts, the selection of the 
pieces to be played on each night, and the appointment of all 
the servants of the Theatre; but the choice of new pieces is 
still strictly reserved to the Committee of the sociétaires called 
comité de lecture, without whose sanction no new piece can be 
accepted. The director may, however, select the pieces to be 
revived, by which mcazs he can assert his individual tastes, and 
exercise a direct influence on the style of the dramatic works 
offered to the public. It will be seen from this sketch, without 
going further into details, that the constitution of the Théatre 


| Frangais is not unlike that of a college where the mastership is 


in the gift of the Crown. The sociétaires, who are to all intents. 
and purposes Fellows, co-opt new members without reference to- 


_ any external authority, my the verdict of the public as to their 


competence; they manage their own pecuniary affairs, and they 
select the pieces which are to form their stock-in-trade. The 
Government official, like the Master, is a constitutional sovereign, 


_ whose prerogative is strictly limited by statute, and any attempt 
| on his part to extend it would inevitably be suppressed by the 


sociétaires, who are a permanent body, representing the traditions. 
of the place, while he is a new-comer, and not necessarily speci- 
ally acquainted with the Theatre he is called upon to govern, In 
such a position a man of tact can do almost anything; a man 
destitute of it would probably be driven, by the opposition he 
would encounter, to speedy resignation. 

When M. Perrin became director the war had just ended, and 
he found the Theatre with a diminished company, an empty 


| treasury, and a more than doubtful future. The country was still 


in mourning, and “society” could hardly be said to exist. The 
President of the Republic was not likely to form a Court such 
as Napoleon had held, for, though the fashionable world of the 
Empire had preferred Mlle. Schneider to Mile. Favart, the Emperor 
had always patronized the first theatre of the capital, and his 
courtiers had followed suit. Under these circumstances a luminous 
idea yey itself to the mind of M. Perrin. Why should not 
the National Theatre, the Maison de Moliére, become the centre of 
attraction, the neutral ground where persons of all shades of 
political opinion might meet, might see and be seen, under colour 
of patriotic protectioa of the dramatic art, as became good 
citizens? The scheme was thoroughly successful. Tuesday and 


Thursday during the season became subscription nights, rather 


| 
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thinly attended at first, but gradually more and more crowded as | excellence of the troupe. Again, an artist who has been suc~- 


ime went on, until it has now become difficult for any one not a 
subscriber to obtain a place. But, as it is said to be easier to 
raise ghosts than to lay them, fashion has laid a far stronger 
hold than was Satonded upon the Theatre, and there is some 
truth in the accusation that in M. Perrin’s hands it became 
the rendezvous of a clique, instead of a national school of art; 
and that pieces were selected and actors engaged or dismissed, 
to suit the pleasure of his aristocratic patrons, A Theatre with 
a subvention of nearly 10,000/. a-year ought, it is argued, to 
educate the public, not defer to it. Bat those who support this 
theory forget that no actors can be expected to perform either to a 
hostile audience or to empty benches; and that performers of the 
first order, especially when the choice of new pieces rests with 
them, could never be induced to select one which courted failure, 
merely because it was the work of a young and perhaps untried 
author. That managers are blind to their own interests in the 
choice of pieces is almost a commonplace. Precisely the same 
accusation was brought against M. Perrin’s predecessor, M. Thierry. 
But, in fact, if M. Perrin’s term of management be examined 
closely, we suspect that it will be discovered that a number of 
new pieces were selected at his suggestion, by reason of the con- 


fidence which the Committee reposed in his judgment, for the sake — 


of encouraging their authors to do better next time. We can 
imagine no other reason for representing the Garin of M. Paul 
Delair (1880), or Les Corbeaux of M. Henri Becque (1882). 
Nor can the accusation that he sacrificed what is called the 
ancien répertoire to his love for modern plays bs seriously 
maintained, For the last two or three years, since the seces- 
sion of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, and the illness of M. Mounet- 


Sully, tragedy has perforce been laid aside; but before that time | 


the masterpieces of Corneille and Racine were represented with a 
care and intelligence which left nothing to be desired. Le Cid 
‘was restored to the stage without any of the habitual excisions, 
and with the changes of scene which the author evidently in- 
tended ; Phédre was played in a Greek interior of exact correct- 
ness; Britannicus was given with an exceptionally strong cast ; 
and, lastly, the @dipe Roi of Sophocles found in M. Mounet Sully 


an interpreter whose great tragic power we have more than once’ 


inted out. Nor was M. Perriu careless of comedy. He treated 

oliére and his successors far better than any of his predecessors 
had done; the single dingy interior, which in former days did 
duty for comedies and tragedies alike, disappeared, and was re- 
placed by appropriate interiors of the time. We well remember 
the admirable rendering of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, given, as 
nearly as was possible, as originally represented in the Chateau de 
Chambord before Louis XIV. ; and the equally admirable revivals 
of Le Joueur, Turcaret, and Le Mariage de Figaro. M. Perrin 
had been educated as an artist, and between 1840 and 1848 ex- 
hibited several pictures in the grand style so dear to Frenchmen, 

ictures which not only possessed merit, but found purchasers. 

his artistic training stood him in good stead afterwards. Few 
managers have better understood the difficult art of placing a piece 
upon the stage with delicacy and refinement, so that the ac- 
cessories (costumes, furniture, scenery) may be perfectly correct 
to the minutest detail, but yet never obtrude themselves so as to 
distract the audience from the literary merits of the work they 
are listening to. And yet M. Sarcey has made of this very point 
one of the principal counts in the indictment against him! Those 
who are responsible for the most obvious reforms are sure to 
encounter some vigorous defenders of the old abuse. M. Sarcey, 
if he had the courage of his opinions, ought to plead for the 
restoration of the bare walls and six armchairs which did duty 
for Céliméne’s drawing-room in Moliére’s days, just as certain 
English critics still wish to make Lady Sneerwell and her friends 
stand in a semicircle in the School for Scandal, What an outcry 
there must have been when the invention of printing did away 
with the monastic: scriptorium ! 

The greatest difficulty of a manager at the Théitre Francais 
must always be the composition of the troupe, and we admit 
that it is by no means so strong at the present moment as it was in 
1871. Butis M. Perrin altogether to blame for this ? To begin with, 
the manager cannot govern the election of the sociétaires, and has, 
therefore, but little voice in the formation of the permanent por- 
tion of the company. Secondly, with regard to engagements, he 
must be careful, if he be a wise man, not to impose upon the 
sociétaires any actor or actress of whom they do not approve, and 
it has been whispered that they are sometimes rather hard to 

lease. New members can be obtained from two sources—the 
other theatres and the Conservatoire. Itis provided by the decrees 
above referred to that the young ladies and gentlemen who get 
first prizes at the latter place of education have a right to be tried 
at the Théitre Francais. If successful, they get an engagement, 
and are employed in small parts, or to “double,” as it is called, 
the older actors, in case of their inability to play on a given night. 
By this means the young players gradually learn their art, and 
if they work hard they are pretty sure to be brought forward 
sooner or later. But there are, of course, many failures, even 
after a long trial. A Delaunay or a Mounet-Sully cannot be got 
except at rare intervals; and, besides, it happens not unfre- 
quently that a young artist loses patience, and accepts an engage- 
ment at another theatre. With actors who have made a reputa- 
tion elsewhere the difficulties are even greater. It is not easy 
to induce them to leave large salaries and brilliant reputation 
for the modest competence and comparative obscurity of a 
Theatre where individual superiority may be lost in the general 


| cessful elsewhere often fails altogether at the Théitre Frangais. 
A voice which readily fills a smaller s is lost in that vast 
house, and a style which seemed large and ample at the Vaudeville 
or the Gymnase becomes stiff and awkward on the correspondingly 
vast stage. Moreover, the repertory of artists at other houses is 
limited to pieces of the day, and they are often unwilling to learn 
arts in old plays, and unsuccessful if they attempt to act them. 
| Mile, Barthet herself, splendid as she is in a comedy-drama of 
modern life, would hardly venture to appear as Céliméne; and, 
when she did try Racine, the result of the experiment was not 
such as to warrant its repetition, It will be readily under- 
stood that the director of the first theatre in Paris must be 
solicited for engagements on many other grounds than the 
| mere possession of dramatic excellence. We are not sure that 
| M. Perrin was always proof against these influences, especially 
as he grew older. The perpetual attacks of the journals irritated 
_ him, and he was anxious to gain the support of the press at any 
| Price. Hence the employment of certain ladies, whose talent 
(without being wholly inadequate) was hardly up to the standard 
| of the Théitre Francais. Moreover, it must be admitted that he 
was not sufficiently careful to provide a succession of artists. The 
company has now become separated into two divisions—the older 
| sociétaires, consisting of Mme. Brohan, MM. Got, Delaunay, 
| Coquelin, and Thiron, and a crowd of younger artists, many of 
whom have everything yet to learn, It is not improbable that 
some of the older artists we have named may select this oppor- 
| tunity for retiring, and the new director will be left to do his 
_ best with a company who will have lost, to a certain extent, the 
traditions of the house. We hardly like to accuse M. Perrin of 
being directly responsible for this state of things; but we are not 
aware that he ever took any vigorous measures to prevent it, 


AN AMERICAN CONCERT. 


(es special concert last Saturday at the Crystal Palace 
attracted but a scanty audience. A programme consisting 
exclusively of American music, the work of one composer, was 
not sufficiently seductive. Only a man of genius can charm the 
fickle concert-goer for two hours and a half, and Mr. Silas G, 
Pratt (of Chicago) is no more than a musician of some originality 
and a good deal of ambition. The unexpected appearance of 
Mme. Héléne Hastreiter, an American lady who has never before 
sung in England, was somewhat enlivening; but one at least of 
her two songs should have been standard and recognized music, 
whilst it was quite superfluous that either should have been the 
work of Mr. Silas G. Pratt. 

Mr. Manns opened the ball with a “Centennial Annive 
Overture,” which is dedicated to General Grant, and whieh, ac- 
cording to the programme, “ typifies the religious qualities, as well 
as the martial spirit, of his remarkable career.” Probably it is 
for this reason that a psalm tune, which Mr. Pratt, or his ana- 
lytical commentator, reverently calls “Old Hundred,” plays an 
important part throughout the composition. It appears at 
the outset in the orchestra, each verse finishing with a great 
burst of drums, triangles, and cymbals. Then it is subjected to 
varied treatment in combination with other motives, and eventu- 
ally it leads to a choral “Ode to Peace.” Mr. Pratt's orchestra- 
tion is hard, thin, and occasionally discordant; he uses his in- 
struments without that due regard to mass and proportion which 
is necessary to ensure richness and the sense of a satisfactory back- 
ground; his scoring moves cumbrously, and with a certain harsh- 
ness. Yet in spite of these defects he displays some powers of 
invention, especially in the orchestral portion of his work between 
the Ode and the concluding “ Doxology,” or repetition of “ Old 
Hundred” with the full power of choir and orchestra. And of 
this “Centennial Anniversary Overture” of his there is really no 
more to say. 

The secdnd number was a “ Symphony in A,” in illustration of 
the story of the Prodigal Son. Its first movement, Allegro 
moderato maestoso, deals with the Departure of the Prodigal, “ full 
of independence, self-confidence, and audacity,” marching “as to 
a holiday parade, with banners flying, on which are inscribed 
mottoes of ambitious purposes and plans of conquest and fame,” 
and presently surrendering himself to such “ a frenzy of debauchery 
and vice ” that Mr. Pratt becomes modest, and “a veil is drawn 
over the voluptuous scene of sensuous enjoyment, which is followed 
by a boastful reiteration of arrogance in defiance alike of God and 


nature.” It begins with a jerky and sea-sick sort of rhythm, which 
is unpleasant as well as undignified. Fortunately there is plenty 
of variety, both of subject and colour, avd the musical devices 
are fanciful enough, though their effect upon the imagination is 
nil, and upon the senses seldom wholly agreeable. The second 
movement, Adagio, represents the Prodigal “ ruminating in misery 
and shivering in rags.” At the outset the music, though clever, is 
strained, ugly, and sometimes comic in effect. Later on, however, 
there is greater suavity of tone, with an easier flow of a 
and a far less pitiless prodigality of arbitrary and disagreea 

effects; some imitative paseagee near the close are pleasant, as 
well as clever and original. The last movement, the Return of 
the Prodigal (Allegro, ma non troppo), is excessively difficult, and 
fairly “ bristles with accidentals”; “the joy of the father” is 
here “ depicted ” (amongst other things) as “ a bright rhapsody of 


paternal happiness and gratitude.” 
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The composer himself—who has been described with some truth 
as “a sort of Wagnerized Christy Minstrel "—conducted some 
selections from his opera Zenobia, The overture is of a pleasant 
full tone, and contains some elegant and beautiful passages, where 
the wood wind is effectively used. On the whole, Mr. Pratt's 
instrumental music, though sometimes common and ugly, is the 
work of a clever and educated musician, Unhappily, in spite of 
his comprehension of structural unity and his fertility of musical 
device, he,as we have said, has no realcommand of orchestral colour. 
His vocal and dramatic music isstill more gravely faulty ; itis without 
declamatory force or thrill, it even fails to secure the attention by 
misplaced beauties. His libretto, it is true, is even less en- 
couraging and suggestive than the majority of its dreadful kind. 
But Mr. Pratt quite fails to make anything of such opportunities 
as he is allowed. For instance, in the bass solo “Calm and 
serene,” where the verses, though feeble and silly, and quite in the 
orthodox vein of cheap American —_ at least suggest a definite 
meaning and a certain musical treatment, he achieves no 
majesty, no breadth and unity of feeling, not even one little touch 
of appropriateness in the setting of the words. Mr. Pratt, to say 
the truth, entirely lacks dramatic instinct—he has no sense of the 
unconscious connexion of words with their natural declamatory 
accent, Thus, in Zenobia’s first song, “Oh weary heart,” the 
meaningless bound on the words “ My soul's deep pang,” and the 
tortured tuneless raving in the fourth verse, by no means suit the 
expression of the sort of speculative despair intended by the poet; 
indeed, among all the varieties of accent of this song there is 
hardly a note of natural emotion. Zenobia’s “ Egyptian Lullaby” 
does not pretend to be dramatic; it aims rather at what Berlioz 
calls the expression of local colour, and is but partially successful, 
Sindarina’s song, “ Oh, give me back my native hills,” is a sur- 
prising instance of the imposition of inappropriate musical accent 
upon words. In the duet “ Most gentle one” there are some 
pleasing phrases; but why at the words “ Alluring to love’s goal” 
should the orchestra with difficulty suppress a hideous roar? The 
duet from the finale (Zenobia and Julia), or to be sung in a 
Roman forum, but more suitable for a ballad concert, contains 
another of these marked and arbitrary efforts at dramatic intensity, 
in the uncalled-for shoutings which occur in the phrase “ Scorning 
vain ambition’s strife.” 

The singers were Miss Lena Little, Miss Gertrude Griswold, 
Mr. Orlando Harley, and Mr. B. H. Grove. They certainly had a 
rather ungrateful task; but we can hardly say that they made the 
best of it. Mme. Héléne Hastreiter’s performance of a “ Ballata,” 
by A. C. Gomes (the one number not by Mr. Pratt), was inter- 

between the Symphony and the selection from Zenobia. She 
obtained a decided and deserved success. Her voice is pleasing, 
in spite of an occasional nasal twang; and, where the music ad- 
mitted, she gave evidence of a true dramatic instinct. 


THE PARIS MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


IIE Monetary Conference which was to have met in Paris this 

week has been postponed at the request of the French 
Government; but the object for which it was called together 
is understood to have been already secured. The Belgian Govern- 
ment withdraws its opposition to the proposal of France that 
eich State of the Union shall take back at its full nominal 
value the legal tender silver coined by it and now circulating 
in other States of the Union. The proposal had already been 
accepted by Italy and Switzerland, and therefore awaits only 
formal sanction. Furthermore, it is understood that the pro- 
lonzation of the Union for another year is agreed to. At first 
sight it looks as if France is preparing for a dissolution of the 
Union. Her proposal wears that appearance, and the prolonga- 
tion of the Union for a single year is also frequently interpreted 
in that sense; but it is highly improbable that the French 
Government intends anything of the kind. The truth appears to 
be that the Brisson Cabinet felt it was without authority to nego- 
tiate on the subject. It is a mere stepgap Government, kept in 
office to tide over the elections, and therefore it could not s 
with authority. It is to be recollected that the present state of the 
silver market is the direct result of the action of Germany. When 
she dewonetized silver and adopted gold as the sole standard of 
value, she caused such a depreciation of silver as alarmed the 
nations of the Latin Union, and they stopped the further coinage 
of silver. This intensified the depreciation. The reasons which 
then led to the stoppage of the coinage of silver by the Latin 
Union are in full force to-day, and if, therefore, the Latin Union 
is once more to become really bimetallist, it must negotiate with 
Governments outside the Union. Clearly it must negotiate with 
the United States, and probably it must come to some under- 
standing with Germany, also, and with India. But an arrange- 
ment of any kind with other countries implies in all likelihood 
considerable legislative changes by those other countries, and it 
is clear that those other countries would need some assurance that 
the Government of France with which they negotiated had a 
reasonable prospect of being able to carry through its own 
Legislature any measures that might be rendered necessary by 
the result of the negotiations. The Brisson Cabinet, however, 
could give no such assurance, and therefore negotiations in 
to silver could not have been effectually carried on by it. There 
was another reason that probably had a considerable influence 
with that Cabivet. The members, it may fairly be assumed, had 


little knowledge of the silver question, and had no definite policy 
in their minds. They were little willing, however, to undertake 
the study of a very complicated and difficult question, when in all 
robability they would not be in office at the time a decision would 
ve to be come to. The Cabinet, therefore, did all that could be 
reasonably expected of it. It arranged so that if its successor 
decides upon a break-up of the Union, it can get rid of at least 
the foreign silver circulating in France without loss. At the same 
time it prolonged the Union for a year. If the new Government. 
wishes to renew the Union for a considerable time, it has an 
cee to doso. Yet the time is not so long but that it is 
clearly nec to begin negotiations immediately. In short, 
the action of the Brisson Cabinet commits its successor to nothing ;. 
it may either prolong the Union or dissolve it without prejudice. 
At the same time the short period for which the Union is now to 
be prolonged renders an early decision imperative. In all likeli- 
hood the first step in the matter will be to open negotiations with 
the United States, Mr. Cleveland is understood not to be much 
in favour of such negotiations ; but public opinion is so strongly 
inclined to reopening negotiations that, even at the Bankers” 
Convention the other day, a decided opinion was expressed that. 
negotiations ought to be resumed. And if negotiations with 
the United States are resumed, it is a matter of course that other 
nations will be invited to take part in them. 

The interest of France in the silver question differs very widely 
from the interest of the United States and India. As our readers. 
are aware, the depreciation of silver has stimulated in an extra- 
ordinary de the export trade of India. It has no doubt in- 
juriously atlected the finances, but it bas added immensely to the 
wealth of the producing classes. It is, therefore, in the interest 
of those classes that the depreciation should continue, and even 
that it should become greater. Indeed, it seems reasonably cer- 
tain now that, if silver were to fall a little further, India would. 
be able to beat even the United States in the wheat markets of 
Western Europe. It is reported in the City that at present ship- 
ping has been chartered for the export from India of no less than. 
100,000 tons of wheat before the end of the year. But, if it is 
the interest of the Indian producer that silver should remain low, 
it is equally clearly the interest of the American producer that it. 
should be raised. Already there has been a marked falling off in 
the exports of wheat from the United States, and probably the 
falling off will be ter still in the course of the next few 
months if the Bland Act is repealed. Furthermore, India is 
the competitor of America in the cotton market, and possibly 
she may become a competitor in other markets if the value of 
silver should remain very low. In addition to all this it is to be 
borne in mind that the United States are now the greatest pro- 
ducers of silver in the world. Therefore, as producers of ee 
and as producers of cotton, wheat, and other raw materials, the. 
United States have an interest in raising the value of silver, while: 
India has an interest in lowering that value. To England, again,. 
the question is commercially of much more importance than it is 
to France. A very large proportion of our trade is with the 
silver-using countries of the world ; and, while our export trade 
to the silver-using countries is injured by the fall in silver, our 
import trade from those countries, as already shown, has been. 
greatly stimulated. But France is neither a competitor with 
India in the wheat markets of Western Europe, nor is she a pro- 
ducer of silver like the United States; nor, again, is a large 
portion of her trade, as is the case with ourselves, with the silver- 
using countries of the world. France, in fact, is interested in the 
question mainly because she has an enormous circulation of silver. 
According to the best estimates that can be formed the gold 
circulation of France is about 180 millions sterling, or a little 
under, and of this amount about 46 millions are held by the Bank 
of France. On the other hand, the circulation of legal-tender 
silver is about 140 millions sterling, of which about 44 millions. 
are held by the Bank of France. Of the legal-tender silver coin 
circulating in France, however, about 20 millions roughly consist 
of foreign coin—that is, of coin belonging to other States of the. 
Latin Union; and, according to the proposal which is virtually 
accepted by those States, all this silver can be exchanged at its. 
full nominal value. The real circulation of legal-tender silver in 
France, therefore, at present amounts to ut 120 millions. 
sterling. 

At the present moment the fall in silver from its Mint price in 
England 18 very nearly 25 per cent.; and this fall has been 
brought about, as stated above, by the action of Germany in de- 
monetizing the metal and by the action of the Latin Union in 
refusing to coin any more of it. It is quite clear that, if France- 
were to follow the example of Germany, there would be a further: 
depreciation of much more than 25 per cent. from its present. 
segs Germany had a smaller silver circulation than France: 

now, and when Germany took action demonetization was. 
not thought of elsewhere. Now the number of countries that. 
coin silver has been greatly reduced; and, if the nations of 
the Latin Union were to actually demonetize silver, there would 
may be no purchaser of the metal in the world but India. 
t is clear, however, that India could not buy so vast a mass of 
metal, and we should, therefore, probably see a fall of 30 or 
40, or it might be even 50, per cert. in silver if the nations 
of the Latin Union were all to demonetize it. For it is certain 
that they would be followed by the United States and the 
other countries of Europe which still retain silver. It is quite 
true, of course, that, notwithstanding bad ~~ of the 
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of Germany in the sugar trade, and other causes, France is 
one of the richest countries in the world. She could, there- 
fore, no doubt afford to lose 50 or 60 millions sterling for an 
adequate cause. But it is quite clear that there is no adequate 
cause in the present instance. It may safely be assumed, then, 
that France will not demonetize silver because of a mere sentiment, 
and if she does not demonetize silver, it is difficult to see why she 
should break up the Latin Union. The Union is for many reasons 
a great commercial advantage to her, and we fail to see any advan- 
tage that would be quineh ty dissolving it. There are, of course, 
short of demonetization, three courses open to France—she may 
continue the existing state of things indefinitely; she may nego- 
tiate with the United States and such other Powers as agree 
with her to establish full bimetallism; or she may demonetize 
gold and adopt the single silver standard. It is hardly pro- 
bable that she will adopt the latter course except forced to 
it by overmastering circumstances. Nor is it likely that she 
will continue the existing state of things. Admittedly it is 
—— and it has lasted now so long that all parties are 

ming tired of it. The probability, then, is that the first 
act of the new Government will be to open negotiations with 
the United States, Germany, England, and India for establish- 
ing universal bimetallism. England and Germany are hardly 
likely to agree, and India, having already a good currency in 
silver, will simply offer to retain the single silver standard for any 
number of years that may be desired. If, then, France and the 
United States understand their own interest, they will leave 
England and Germany out of account, and come to an agreement 
between themselves. If, however, the United States will not 
come to terms unless England and Germany also enter into the 
arrangement, it will then become necessary for France to decide 
whether she will continue the present provisional state of things 
or boldly adopt a single silver standard. Her statesmen have 
hardly the bardihood to adopt silver, and yet we are inclined to 
think that it would be the wiser policy in the long run. 


THE CESAREWITCH. 


anes are few greater mediums of gambling than the Cesare- 
witch. For the Derby the state of the betting usually varies 
but little between the Two Thousand and the great race itself, and 
the real contest is generally expected to be confined to a few of 
the leading favourites; but, as a rule, the betting on the Cesarewitch 
varies from day to day, even the first favourites are constantly 
changing, and there is always a likely contingency of some lightly- 
weighted outsider running away with the race. Thus, from the 
moment the weights appear, people eagerly back horses as they 
come into the betting at long odds, with the hope of laying shorter 
odds against them before the race. The slightest rumours from 
the training quarters alter the state of the market, and people of 
every class and occupation watch the betting-lists in de bee 
papers with feverish excitement. 

fore noticing the horses that at one time or another became 
favourites for the Cesarewitch, we may say that the quality of 
the bulk of those entered can scarcely have ton a very high one, 
as eighty of the hundred were let off with less than the middle 
weight of the handicap; but it says something for the horses of 
these latter days, that the Cesarewitch has been won by horses 


carrying more than the middle-weight far oftener during the last | 


few years than formerly. 

One of the earliest horses to be made a first favourite for 
the Cesarewitch was Eurasian, a three-year-old by Camballo, 
handicapped at 6st. 10lbs. He had been beaten three times 
this year, but had won two out of eight races last year. In the 
Ascot Stakes he had run second to Althorp when receiving 4 |lbs., 
and now he was to receive a stone from that colt. It had been 
believed for some time by the public that Eurasian was destined 
to win a great handicap, and he had been backed at a very short 
price for the Northumberland Plate, a race for which he 
did not start. Like St. Gatien and Florence, the two horses 
at the head of the handicap, he belongs to Mr. Hammond, 
and with such trial horses, it was assumed that, if that 
good judge fancied Eurasian, he had good reasons for doing so. 
Another early favourite was Althorp. This little horse bad 
good claims for support. To begin with, he was favourably 
handicapped, being placed 12 Ibs. below Paradox, who had run 
second in the Derby. Over long courses, much the same length as 
the Cesarewitch, he had been singularly successful, having won 
the Great Metropolitan Stakes, the Ascot Stakes, the Queen’s 
Plate at Ascot, the Goodwood Cup, and the Grand Prix de 
Deauville. A new favourite was made at Doncaster. There, 
Charmian, a three-year-old filly, gave St. Helena 2 lbs., and beat 
her by a couple of lengths. Now St. Helena had beaten Farewell, 
who was handicapped 12 Ibs. higher, so, according to this form, 
Charmian, ee at 6 st. 2 Ibs., was to carry a weight 
more than a stone below what she deserved. This idea was still 
further confirmed a few days later, when tbe filly beat Sandiway, 
on whom 2 to 1 had been laid, for a Queen’s Plate over a ousele 
course at Lichfield. About a fortnight before the Cesarewitch, 
Lonely, the winner of the Oaks, with 7st. 7 lbs. to carry, was 
much fancied by many people, in spite of some rather indifferent 
performances on her part; but some nine days before the race 
she was beaten in a trial, and immediately scratched. At one 
time, there was a rush to back Bird of Freedom, the wiuner of the 
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City and Suburban and the Epsom Grand Prize, whom certain 
authorities suspected to be the best three-year-old of the year. In 
the middle of his favouriteship it was reported that he had been 
sold for 6,cool., and he was backed more than ever, until some 
ten days later the news arrived that he was scratched. St. 
Gatien, to whom was assigned the highest weight, was much 
fancied by some good judges, and heavily backed into the 
bargain, but he was scratched a day or two before Bird of 
Freedom. [Early this month, Xema, a five-year-old, under 
7 st. 2 Ibs., that had only run once this season, and then un- 
successfully, was backed at 10 to 1. Last year she had wona 
good many races in Ireland. This summer she had run Borneo 
to a length for the Manchester Cup, at a difference of 2 lbs., 
which was a performance that appeared to show that she was 
very favourably handicapped at the weight she was now to 
carry. Plaisanterie, a three-year-old filly by Wellingtonia, that 
had only cost 32/. as a yearling, had won twelve out of thirteen 
races this season in France, and she had beaten the winner of the 
French Oaks. For the Cesarewitch she was handicapped at 
7 st. 8lbs., or 1 1b. higher than the winner of the English Oaks, 
She won a race at Paris last Sunday week, when 6,ov0l. were 
offered for her and refused; but her backers did not dare to 
invest much upon her for the Cesarewitch until within a few 
days of the race, on account of the uncertainty with regard to 
her starting. A week before the race it was stated in one of 
the daily rao that her trainer would guarantee her starting if 
any one would lay him a bet, at the rate of 33 to 1, to 500l. before 

A fortnight 40 to 1 was offered against her, 
and in five days she was backed at 100 to 15; so, if any one 
taken 1,000 to 25 about her, and then laid 500 to 75, he would 
have stood to win 500/. if she won and 5o/. if she lost. Lord 
Ellesmere’s four-year-old mare Belinda had run twice this year 
without winning. Last year she had won the Park Hill Stakes 
of go5/. at Doncaster, and she had been placed four times. She 
had only 6st. 12 Ibs. given her to carry, and she found plenty of 
backers. The sole performance of Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Holdfast, a 
three-year-old, handicapped at 6 st., had been to run unplaced for 
a Plate of 147/. last season ; yet even he had his supporters, and 
his looks were greatly admired by some critical judges. 

Florence had won the Cambridgeshire last year under almost 
the same weight that she was now to carry for the Cesare- 
witch. Would the extra distance and the different nature of 
the course be in her favour or otherwise? It was a question, 
again, whether she had returned to her four-year-old form. 
She had been unplaced for the only race in which she had 
taken part this year, but that lad been early in May, and she had 
then been manifestly unfit. She had given a stone and 9 lbs. to 
Hermitage, who, as it turned out, was in wonderful form this 
season, so there was nothing very extraordinary in the great mare 
being beaten. After that race she met with some accident, and 
fell lame. It was said that her preparation for the Cesarewitch 
had not been a long one, and it is notorious that a lengthy and 
unhurried preparation is of the utmost importance for that race 
A mare that had a very different weight to carry was Cipollina. 
This filly had run five times without winning during the present 
season, and she had in consequence got off with an allotment of 
only 6 st. 2 ibs. Yet she had been third for the Oaks, and she 
had run St. Helena to a neck, at a difference of 7 lbs., for the rich 
Coronation Stakes at Ascot. Sir Kenneth, a three-year-old, 
handicapped at 6 st., had won three races this season, but none of 
them ij been over as long a course as that for the Cesarewitch. 
If the form shown in the Great Northamptonshire Stakes was 
correct, Postscript, who is said to be in foal, had a better chance 
of winning the Cesarewitch than Althorp, for at Northampton 
Althorp had only beaten her by a neck, when receiving 9 lbs. from 
her, and now he was to give her 24 lbs. Master Sam, a three- 
year-old under 6 st., had lost each of the half-dozen races for 
which he had started this year, but it was rumoured that he was 
a better colt at home than he had hitherto shown himself in 
public, so there was a chance that, if he happened to be in a 
running vein on the day of the Cesarewitch, he might surprise 
everybody. Vicugna, a four-year-old mare by Beauclerc, carrying 
6 st. 11 Ibs., had won three handicaps this year, but none of the 
turf prophets expected her to win the Cesarewitch. 

In a heavy downpour of rain, on a very cold afternoon, twenty- 
two horses went to the post fur the Cesarewitch, and Lord 
Marcus Beresford got them off at once. Kinsky, who bad run five 
times unsuccessfully this year, made the running along the straight 
piece of course forming the first side of the “ angle greater than a 
right angle” which constitutes the Cesarewitch course. It isa 
long way—much longer, indeed, than many people think—from the 
starting-post to the turn into the flat beyond the gap in the ditch, 
and the horses have had a good gallop before they come into 
view about a mile from the stand. Kinsky was still leading 
as they came across the flat, but at the T.Y.C. winning-post, 
Sir Kenneth deprived him of the leadership. Xema, Charmian, 
Plaisanterie, and Althorp were also in the foremost division. 
At a short interval came Postscript, Belinda, Eurasian, and one 
or two others. Sir Kenneth did not keep the lead very long, 
for Xema came boldly to the front on the Bushes Hill, and ran 
steadily down it, followed by Plaisanterie, Althorp, Postscript, 
and, at a little distance, Cipollina. The race was i con- 
fined to these few horses as they came down into the Abing- 
don Bottom, and before they came out of it the Cesarewitch 
was practically won, for Hartley had roused the French mare, 
and, after a struggle for a few seconds with Xema, ‘Plaisanterie 
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shot away and came up the hill to the winning-post an 
easy winner by a couple of lengths, Then came Xema, a very 
decided second by four lengths from Postscript, although as they 
came out of the Abingdon Bottom Postscript had got up to her, 
and had Jooked like making a severe race for the 200/. given 
to the second. Half a dozen lengths behind Postscript came 
Cipollina, with Althorp in close attendance. The nearest of the 
rest of the field was fifty yards away. Through the victory of 
Plaisanterie a great deal of money will be transferred to France 
from the pockets of the English bookmakers. After all, 
English people may reflect with pride that the winner is a great- 
granddaughter, as well as a great-great-granddaughter, of our 
famous old mare Pocahontas, and that the blood of Touchstone 
(two strains), Birdcatcher, and Voltigeur runs in her veins. 
Independently of the interest of the races they produce, the 
weights for the great autumn handicaps are valuable as official 
criticisms on the merits of most of the best-known racehorses in 
training. On a first — at the handicap for the late Cesare- 
witch, one was struck by the good fortune of Mr. J. Hammond, 
who two horses which were supposed to be the best of 
the hundred entries. There were the unbeaten St. Gatien, the 
winner of last year’s Cesarewitch and dead-heater for the Derby, 
and Florence, the winner of last year’s Cambridgeshire and several 
other important races. It is interesting to notice that Harvester, 


who ran the famous dead-heat with St. Gatien for the Derby, | 


was handicapped for the Cesarewitch 2 st. all but a couple of pounds 
below his old opronent. This expensive horse has not run in 
public once this season. The winner of this year’s Derby was not 
entered for the Cesarewitch, but we can judge pretty accurately of 
the handicapper’s opinion of him through the weight allotted to 
Paradox, me 3 ran him to a head. This colt was handicapped 
3 lbs. more than weight for age below St. Gatien, which was 
about equivalent to saying that the winners of the two last 
Derbys were probably pretty equal. That these Derby horses are 
esteemed nao of their kind may be inferred from the fact that 
St. Blaise, the winner of the Derby of 1883, was handicapped for 
last year’s Cambridgeshire as an 11 lb. worse horse, at weight for 
age, than St. Gatien. Robert the Devil was handicapped at 
8 st. 6 lbs, when he won the Cesarewitch, or 2 lbs. less than the 
weight now given to Paradox; and Bend Or, when he won the 
Cambridgeshire, as a four-year-old, carried 2 bs. less than the 
weight now allotted to St. Gatien. There were several examples 
_ in the handicap of winners of great races that had fallen disgrace- 
fully in the bandicapper's opinion. A winner of the Two Thou- 
—Scot Free—was considered 1 st. 12 lbs. inferior to the Derby 
winners of his year ; the winner of this year’s Oaks was esteemed 
1st. 1 lb. below the horse that ran second for the Derby; and the 
winner of this year’s One Thousand was handicapped 7 lbs. lower 
still. The merits of a horse that had cost 1,750 guineas 
months ago were valued by the handicapper at 3 st. 3 lbs. below 
those of the best horse entered, and Royal Hampton, who won 
nearly 1,600/, last year and ran third for the last Derby, was put 
into the Cesarewitch as quite a stone below Derby form. 

The result of the Cesarewitch, combined with that of the 
Newmarket October Handicap, shows that the French racing 
form of the season has been underestimated in this country. 
Plaisanterie had not a crushing weight on her back in the race 
for the Cesarewitch ; but she won with a good deal in hand, and 
it seems very doubtful whether any English three-year-old filly 
could beat her over two miles at equal weights. 


THE THEATRES. 


RS. BERNARD-BEERE’S morning performance of Masks 

and Faces at the Gaiety on Thursday last obtained much 
and well-deserved success for Mrs. Bernard-Beere, and for some 
of the players associated with her. Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s Peg 
Woffington was a piece of acting which showed how much the 
actress has gained of late both in imagination and expression. 
The part was well thought out and well given—at times as well 
as one could wish it to be given. It was strongest in the scenes 
of emotion; and in these the true quality of the pathos, which 
could not have been entirely foreseen, was not distanced by the 
more fiery passages where full success was naturally expected. In 
both emotion and art were each other's complement. It would 
not be fair to say that the es of pure or of assumed 
comedy were weak; but it is to them that the actress’s atten- 
tion should be particularly re-directed if the part is, as we 
may hope, to be made as complete in e mnenien all through by her 
as it already is in conception. The brilliant illustration of Mme. 
Sarah Bervhardt’s style, in the guise of a reference to Dumesnil, 
may be culled anachronistic ; but then Peg was an Irishwoman, 
8 fact which Mrs. Bernard-Beere rightly remembers and indicates 
by dropping into a brogue on occasion. As given on Thursda 
her Peg was a really fine rendering of a part of which the fu 
capacities had not been successfully attempted for a long time 
pest. Mr. Brooktield’s Triplet takes rank as a performance of great 
merit. Good throughout in a difficult character, and good with- 
out any kind of striving after effect, he was best perhaps in the 
scene in the garret where the s le of painfully assumed gaiety 
against real misery, with all its and = ct of feeling, 
demands exceptionally delicate 
detract from the fine points of his scene at Vane’s house with 
Mrs. Vane, the end of which was especially well considered, or 


To say this is not to | 


from the success of the jig in the garret scene, which Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere and Mr. Brookfield danced with extraordinary go 
and charm. Miss Julia Gwynne played pleasantly as Mrs. Vane. 
Mr. Barnes is hopelessly unsuited to such a part as Sir Charles 
Pomander. 

Under Mr. C. H. Hawtrey’s management, ballet remains no 
longer the sole attraction at Her Majesty's, the late Mr. Planché’s 
effective two-act drama Secret Service having been revived on 
Thursday with a strong cast. Of the representation as a whole 
we must defer notice, owing to our unfortunate confidence in what 
proved to be an erroneous advertisement of the hour. The play- 
goer naturally expects uniformity in a theatre’s announcements, 
and never dreams that 9 o’clock in one newspaper is equivalent 

to 8 in another. There remains, therefore, nothing for us to record 
of Secret Service for the present save Mr. Hermann Vezin’s striking 
impersonation of Michel Perrin, particularly in the telling climax 
of the second act. The rapid emotional transitions of this power- 
_ ful situation were rendered by Mr. Vezin with exquisite truth and 
“the most admirably balanced contrast. The skilled declamation 
of the actor in the appeal to Jules de Crussac, and his outburst 
of passionate remorse on discovering how Fouché has employed 
' him, are equal to any instance we can recall of Mr. Vezin’s art. 
_ Of Mr. F. W. Irish’s forcible and very individual interpretation of 
| Desaunais, of Mr. Arthur Dacre’s Jules de Crussac, and Mr. 
Archer’s Fouché we shall speak on a second visit. To the diverse 
charms of pantomime and dancing in Evcelsior there is now added 
Miss Kate Vaughan’s dancing in the second act, which awoke all 
the past enthusiasm, and was characterized by the beauty of 
| gesture and the grace which imparted so much distinction to her 
‘ dancing of old. In a most becoming Oriental costume, in a dance 
given to the dreamy strains of Lucalossi’s “ Mia Cara,” Miss 
| Vaughan is the personitication of the spirit of the waltz; her 
resources of pose and gesture are as astonishing as ever, her style 
| as full of retinement and character, and in no respect has tempo- 
_ rary exile impaired her manifold fasciuations. 


— 


“LAW AND COMMUNISM.” 


M*® HERBERT SPENCER writes to us, in respect to the 

article “ Law and Communism” in last week's Saturday 
Review, to say that the quotation there ascribed to him concerning 
nationalization of the land is in several ways incorrectly given in 
the pamphlet from which we reproduced it; he has used no such 
expression as “ nationalization of the land.” While not asserting 
that the passage as given differs in essential meaning from the 
original passage, Mr. Spencer explains that the work containing 
it was published five-and-thirty years ago, and that for years past 
he has not allowed it to be on sule. 


REVIEWS. 


THACKERAY’S MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS.* 


B= for the literary resurrectionists who advertised their 
“contemplated raking together and indiscriminate publica- 
tion of every casual and unconsidered trifle from Mr, Thackeray's 
pen,” it is probable that the new volume of his Miscellanies would 
never have appeared. There are many things in the book for 
which we cannot but be grateful to the ghouls of letters—the 
editors and publishers who will not permit a great man’s dead 
works to remain in the sepulchre of oblivion. There are other 
pieces which one cannot welcome ; but gratitude is the prevailing 
emotion of the reader. Mr. Thackeray did not write a line which 
was not better written, we feel inclined to say, than any other 
mortal could have written it. There never came from his pen 
the stereotyped phrase of the weary penman; he never paid acoin 
of which the image and superscription were not bright, clean cut, 
and new, fresh from his own mint. For this reason he really left 
_ nothing that is without value—value to the student of style. But 
he did leave papers in old obscure periodicals which might be 
called “ casual and unconsidered,” because the topics they treated 

were often not worth consideration. Only piratical competition, 
| we presume, would have made it desirable to publish a new piece 
from Charles Yellowplush’s pen, “Fashnable Fax and Polite 
Annygoats,” a review in which a Mr, Skelton’s work on Manners 
is answered according to its folly. It was capital and appro- 
| priate fooling at the time (1837) to let loose Chawls upon Mr. 


| Skelton, But to-day there is only a somewhat dreary grin to 
rinned at Mr. Yellowplush’s always vigorous and original 
spelling. We have no longer “that ojus Hage newspaper” with 


| us—nothing of the sort; the satire is wasted. The three short 
_ tales reprinted are not very attractive, except as far as they show 
| the master’s hand, The melancholy and regret of the widow 
| Bluebeard and the fragments from Mr. Bluebeard’s diary are in 
the same vein as Ltebecca and Rowena, but more burlesque. 
What is really of permanent interest in the fresh volume is the 


* The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray, Vol. XXV. Miscel- 
laneous Essays, Sketches and Keviews, London: Smith, Klder, & Co. 
1885. 
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record of Mr. Thackeray's opinions on contemporary literature 
and art. He reviews novels, paintings, poetry, and there is so 
much of himself, of his manner, of his sentiment in those old 
reviews, that, properly 4 this notice should be a mere col- 
lection of extracts. He the most manly and sensible opinions 
on letters; he valued at exactly the proper rate that profession 
which aims, or should aim, at amusing the world, and which is 
neither a Mission nor a despicable trade, as people in alternate 
moods will foolishly insist, 

It is difficult to know where to begin, when one attempts 
to give an idea of the treasures of wise and humorous talk in these 
pages. ‘ake the subject of modern French literature—fiction 
especially—how frank the author is, and how sincerely British! 
He always watched a neighbouring people with a sardonic, 
humorous interest, as a man might look at kittens with a strain 


of the tiger. He liked their antics, he laughed at the owl-like | 


gravity of the Frenchman when he is serious, he distrusted their 
sentiment, he detested their love of horrors and of blood, which 
stains the walls of each new salon with sanguine hues. He thought 
nothing of their morals, and rejoiced in their lightness of touch, 
and always he was plainspoken, and often, no doubt, unfair. 
Charles de Bernard, as he remarks with pride, “ was discovered ” 
(for the English) “ by one Michael Angelo Titmarsh.” And he 
defends Gerfaut (here called Gerfeuil, we know not why) in a 
sentence of exquisite criticism, “ It is not immoral in tendency. 
It is full of fine observation and gentle feeling: it bas a gallant 
sense of the absurd, and it is writtea—rare quality for a French 
romance— in a gentlemanlike style.” M. Eugéne Sue, on the other 
hand, when in society (in his novels) is “ happy, clever, smiling, but 
uneasy.” But isit not hard to say of Dumas, the great Dumas, “ in 
int of gentility Dumas is about as genteel asacourier.” What, 
as Athos like a courier? and in that beautiful scene where he 
parts from Raoul, and gives him his sword and his last counsels, 
are we shocked by an absence of gentility? In the Roundabout 
Papers Mr. Thackeray repented and made his palinode, as Voltaire 
repented of the evil he had spoken about Rabelais. 
Throughout this volume Mr. Thackeray is constantiy speaking 
of Mr. Dickens, speaking in a tone of the warmest and most 
nerous affection and admiration. What Mr, Dickens thought of 
r. Thackeray's work we know not ; he was no critic; fortunately 
the other did not hold his peace. In an article on Jérdéme Paturot 
(1843) he comes as near to censure as ever he came, and 
auticipates, perhaps, the common verdict of later men:—“ I have 
never read the Nelly part of the Old Curtosity Shop more than 
once; whereas I have Jick Swiveller and the Marchioness by 
heart ; and in like manner with regard to Oliver Twist, it did very 
well to frighten one in numbers; but Iam not going to look on 
at Nancy’s murder, and to writhe and twist under the Jew’s night- 
amare again. No! no! give me Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick 
for a continuance.” And, again, take Mr. Thackeray's answer to 
the critics who vowed that Mr. Dickens would not live:— 


And so with regard to this question of futurity ; if any benevolent being 
of the present age is imbued with a yearning desire to know what his great- 
great-grandchild will think of this or that author—of Mr. Dickens especially, 
whose claims to fame have raised the question—the only way to settle it is 
‘by the ordinary historic method. Did not your great-great-grandtather 
Jove and delight in Don Quixote and Sancho Panza? Have they lost their 
vitality by their age? Don’t they move laughter and awaken affection 
mow as three hundred years ago? And so with Don Pickwick and Sancho 
Weller, if their gentle humours, and kindly wit, and hearty benevolent 
natures, touch us and convince us, as it were, now, why should they not 
exist for our children as well as for us, and make the twenty-fifth century 
happy, as they have the nineteenth? Let Snarl console himself, then, as 
‘to the future. 

The volume is full of this kind and wise admiration for “this 
delightful genius” whose works “ have made millions of rich and 
ied happy.” “Think of all we owe Mr. Dickens since those 

1f-dozen years, the store of happy hours that he has made us pass, 
the kindly and pleasant companions whom he has introduced to us ; 
the harmless laughter, the generous wit, the frank, manly, human 
love which he has taught us to feel.” As to the Christmas Carol, 
this critic writes, “I am not sure that the allegory is very com- 
plete, and protest, with the classics, against the use of blank verse 
an prose ; but here all objections stop.” As an educated man, and, 
still more, as a master of English style, Mr. Thackeray 
could not but feel Mr. Dickens's lapses from sobriety and justice of 
diction, probubly was not less well aware than others of his man 
distressing tricks of manner. But these things are unessential, 
and, throughout, wherever he speaks of Mr. Dickens, even when 
he has to remark on his portrait in the Academy, he speaks with 
this unfeigned and unforced generosity :—“ Mighty prince! at thy 
— feet, Titmarsh, humblest of thy servants, offers his vows 
of loyalty and his humble tribute of praise.” 

One of the most interesting passages in all this mingling of jest 
and earnest is to be read in the pages on Lever's novels and 
Lover's songs. It was the melancholy, not the occasional high 
spirits, of the Irish that struck Mr. Thackeray as essential, Indeed, 
in all literature truly Celtic we hear that wailing note, and the 
pride and the sorrow for some glories of long ago; so long ago 
‘that none may tell whether they ever s'ione at all, or whether 
they be not as legendary as the cities over which sweep the dark 
waves of the western loughs. The chime of those bells sub- 
merged, and “ time-eaten towers that crumble not,” it surges up 
always in the poetry and romance of this impracticable people. 
Like the eldest son of the fairy tales, the Celtic folk went out 
first on all the adventures, and fought its way far, and then was 


taken and trapped in the enchanted castle, whence no later comer | 


yet has rescued it. This perhaps is the secret, if secret there be, 
of Irish melancholy, concerning which mood Mr. Thackeray 
writes :— 

What a number of false accounts, for instance, did poor Power give to 
English playgoers, about Ireland ! He led Cockneys to suppose that all 
that Irish gaiety was natural and constant ; that Paddy was in a perpetual 
whirl of high spirits and whisky ; for ever screeching and whooping mad 
songs and wild jokes; a being entirely devoid of artifice and calculation: 
it is only after an Englishman has seen the country that he learns how 
false these jokes are; how sad these high spirits, and how cunning and 
fitful that exuberant jwiality, which we have been made to fancy are the 
Irishman’s every-day state of mind. There is, for example, the famous Sir 
Lucius O'Trigger of Sheridan, at whose humours we all laugh delightfully. 
He is the most real character, in all that strange company of profligates 
and swindlers who people Sheridan’s plays, and I thiak the most profoundly 
dismal of all. ‘he poor Irish knight’s jokes are only on the surface. He 
is a hypocrite all through the comedy, and his fun no more real than his 
Irish estate. He makes others laugh, but he does not laugh himself, as 
Falstaff does, and Sydaey Smith, and a few other hearty humorists of the 
British sort. 

Again, he says:— 

All Irish stories are sad, all humorous Irish songs are sad; there is 
never a burst of laughter excited by them, but, as | fancy, tears are near at 
hand ; and from Castle Rackrent downwards, every Hibernian tale that I 
have read is sure to leave a sort of woeful tender impression. . . . The 
quality of the Lorrequer stories seems to me to be extreme delicacy, 
swee ness, and kindliness of heart. The spirits are for the most part arti- 
fic.al, the fond is sadaess, as appears to me to be that of most Irish writing 
and people. 

They went to the wars, but they always fell—so it is written of old 
concerning them, by one of their owa poets. But Mr. Thackeray 
has a very ditlerent mood of hearty contempt for the absurd brag 
of one of Lover's songs :— 

Hark ! the trumpet’s blast, boys, 

Fag an Beatach ! 

The trumpet, indeed! Mr. Carey and his friends blew no trumpet 
befure them whea they fell, in numbers and with knives, on two 
peaceful men armed with umbrellas, “ Murder is the meaning of 
this song "—this Fag and Bellow affair, or whatever it was—cries 
Mr. Thackeray— 
Or what is it? . . . How are these frantic denunciations of defiance and 
hatred, these boasts of strength and hints of murder, received in England ? 
Do the English answer you with a hundreith part of the ferocity with 
which you appeal tothem? Do they fling back hatred for your hatred ? 
Do they not forget your anger in regard for your misery, and receive your 
mad curses and outcries with an almost curious pitying forbearance ? 

There are hundreds of good things in this volume. Mr. Horne 
(Orion), with his “ persevering flatulence of words,” is lightl 
touched upon. There are many pages of wisdom on eating an 
drinking, and we conclude by quoting a beautiful and candid 
dithyramb to champagne—sure, never has Dionysus been more 
properly hymned :— 

I have made this remark about champagne. All men of the world say 
they don’t care for it; all gourmands swear and vow that they prefer 
Sillery a thousand times to sparkling, but look round the table and behold f 
We al! somehow drink it. ll who say they Jike the Sillery will be found 
drinking the sparkling. Yes, beloved sparkler, you are an artificial, barley- 
sugared, brandied beverage, according to the dicta of connoisseurs. You are 
universally sneered at, and said to have no good in you. But console 
yourself, you are universally drunken—you are the wine of the world,— 
you are the liquor in whose bubbles lies the greatest amount of the sparkle 
of good spirits. May I die but | will not be ashamed to proclaim my love 
for you! You have given me much pleasure, and never any pain—you 
have stood by me in many hard moments, and cheered me in many dull 
ones—you have whipped up many flagging thoughts, and dissipated many 
that were gloomy—yvu have made me hope, ay, and forget. Ought a man 
to disown such a friend ? 

Incomparably the best champagne I know is to be found in England. It 

is the most doctored, the most brandied, the most barley-sugared, the most 
winy wine in the world. As such let us bail, and honour, and love it. 
“ Thus we see,” as Mary Bennet might have said in Pride and 
Prejudice, “ that good comes out of evil, and that even the Grub 
Street Ghoul may be the cause of republications which sensibly 
add to the sum of our felicity.” 


PEASANT PROPERTIES.* 


yas publication of Lady Verney’s Selected Essays has been 
singularly well timed. Ata moment when the land ques- 
tion, in one or other of its many aspects, meets us, or, as might be 
more truly said, is forced upon our attention, at every tura, no 
careful and conscientious contribution to a solution of the problem 
can be otherwise than opportune. Those of the essays which deal 
with peasant properties are likely to receive the exclusive atten- 
tion of readers and reviewers alike. As a matter of fact, they 
form little more than a fourth of the volumes. The subjects 
treated of in the remaining essays are about as varied and hetero- 
geneous as it is ible to imagine. They range from a half- 
gossiping, half-philusophic description of Paris during the Exhibi- 
tion of 1878 to a disquisitioa on * Mysteries, Moralities, and the 
Drama”; from the “Songs and Legends of Modern Greece” to 
the “ Influence of Civilization on Art”; from a warm eulogium 
upon the character and work of Dean Milman to a severe denunci- 
ation of American society as depicted in the novels of Mr. Henry 
James and Mr. Ilowells, Individually and considered apart, 
many of these essays—unearly all of which are reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review and Fraser's Mayazine—are nothing less 


* Peasant Properties; and other Selected Essuys, By Lady Verney. 
2 vols. London; Longmans & Co, 1885. 
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than admirable. None of them are lackinz in interest or anima- 
tion; while the style, from its modesty and absence of pretension, 
is almost invariably pleasing. On several we should be much in- 
clined to bestow, did s permit, more than a passing notice. 
The fortunes of one of the most distinguished families of the 
ancien régime, for example, are narrated in such a way as to be 
full of interest and instruction. The family is that of the Duc 
d’Ayen (de Noailles), whose four daughters married respectively 
the Vicomte de Noailles, an ultra-Republican, the Marquis de 
Montagu, one of the foremost of the émiyrés, the Marquis de 


Grammont, a moderate Royalist, and the ardent, chivalrous © 


In following the fortunes of this celebrated family 
Lady Verney takes occasion to correct the popular, but erroneous, 
notion as to the character of the French noblesse before the 
Revolution of 1789. It is commonly supposed that all the 
aristocracy of the ancien régime were equally frivolous, selfish, 
and tyrannical. It is true they had every temptation to be 
so. The reforming policy of Richelieu had left them their ex- 
clusive social privileges, while ee them of all opportunity 
for the exercise of their political duties; they were tempted to 
— their own destruction by becoming the mere satellites 
f the sovereign. It is, therefore, not a little remarkable to 
find how large was the share of the noblesse in the Provincial 
Assemblies of 1787 and 1788. Several members of the De 
Noailles family took an active—in several cases a Jeading—part in 
the Assemblies of the Limousin, Auvergne, Picardy, and Franche 


Lafayette. 


Comté. The extent and character of the work of these bodies — 


have been too much lost sight of in the absorbing interest of the 
later stages of the Revolution, and thanks are due to Lady 
Verney for calling attention to the fact. Several others of these 
collected essays are not inferior in interest to the one we have 
cited, notably those upon Dean Milman and upon the “ Powers of 
Women and How to Use Them”; but it is at least open to 
question whether they find their appropriate places in volumes of 
collected essays. Individually, as we have said, they leave little 
to be desired ; but, considered as a whole, there is not about them 
sufficient unity of design or homogeneity of treatment to justify 
their appearance in this form. 

The same remark cannot be applied with justice to the five 
essays dealing with the question of peasant properties, and it is 
almost to be regretted that Lady Verney did not see her way to 
the publication of these essays by themselves. It is above all 
things desirable that those in whose hands the decision of this 
great question ultimately rests should have every opportunity of 
making themselves acquainted with the nature of the problem in all 
its different aspects. The publication of Lady Verney’sessays in a 
cheap form would have been an unquestionable benefit in this re- 

t. The advocates of the artificial re-creation of the yeomen class, 
and those of the labourers themselves who may be disposed to take 
advantage of any machinery which is devised for this purpose, would 
alike do well to consider attentively the picture, or rather series of 
—- drawn by Lady Verney. There is in these essays very 

ittle abstract argument as to the comparative merits of different 
systems of land tenure. We find there little or no formal economical 
reasoning; but we do find a great deal of valuable information 
carefully gathered by an acute and discriminating observer. There 
is, indeed, nothing formal about the Essays at all; they are well 
described by the authoress herself as “jottings during autumn 
rambles.” Without any attempt at scientific or symmetrical 
arrangement, Lady Verney tells us simply what she saw. It is, 
of course, not difficult for any traveller, however clear his vision 
and however sincere his honesty of purpose, to find very much 
what he seeks. And it must be confessed there is a certain lack 
of relief in the picture drawn by Lady Verney ; not merely do the 
darker shades predominate, there are no lighter shades at all. We 
crave a little chiaroscuro, At the same time we believe the con- 
clusion of Lady Verney, so far as she attempts to draw one, to 
be in the main correct. Her area of observation extended over 
Brittany, Auvergne, French Switzerland, and the Salzkammergut. 
In all these districts, where a system of peasant proprietorship 
prevails, the same depressing phenomena are to be observed ; an 
excessively low standard of comfort, a dull, monotonous level of 

verty unrelieved by any gradations of wealth, great physical 
Sepredation especially among the women, and, surprising as it 
may at first sight appear, an astounding amount of economic 
wastefulness. 

In attempting to discuss, however briefly and superticially—and 
we can at present only touch the fringe of a vast question—the 
desirableness of promoting a system of peasant proprietorship in 
England or elsewhere, it is before all things essential to distinguish 
clearly between two distinct issues which may fairly be raised. 
The advocates of the system may take their stand upon the 
economic advantages to be derived therefrom. They may, on the 
other hand, elect for the time being to ignore the economic aspect 
of the question, and argue it simply from the social point of wew, 
or they may prefer to maintain that the system of their choice is 
both economically and socially superior to the system of tenant- 
farming. Whichever point of view they may select, they may 
with equal advantage be referred to the evidence collected by 
Lady Verney. The economical aspect must, of course, always be 
of primary, though not of exclusive, importance. It is not likely 
that any system of tenure economically disastrous will in the long 
run be found to be socially beneficial, and on the economic question 
Lady Verney’s opinion is not halting. The wastefulness neces- 
sitated by the system is extreme. Here is an instance :— 


We counted once nineteen ploughs with two horses or bullocks apiece, all 


at work on the space of a moderate English farm, on which eight or ten 
horses might be employed. Here were thirty-six draw cattle and 
horses, nineteen men (they guide the horses with their voices and do not 
have a boy in front), and a great number of women and children, doing the 
work of eight at most ; the waste of labour wus enormous. 


This was near Linz. In French Switzerland she observed that 
it generally took eight peasant farmers and their families to work 


the same extent of land as is done here by a farmer and five or six 
labourers. The waste of labour is, under the circumstances, 
haps inevitable; but there seems no reason why the same waste- 
fulness should be found in other departments—for example, in the 
carriage of produce to the neighbouring town. But any sort of 
co-operation seems to be rendered impossible by the extreme 
jealousy which exists between these small owners :— 

They are so suspicious of each other that no one can trust her neighbour 
| te do her work, and th? little “higgler,” so useful in our country life, 
buying up the produce, and taking it into the town, saving the utterly 
unnecessary labour, wast? of shoe leather and time of the individual seller, 
and leaving the house-mother to look after her children and her household, 
is impossible here for want of contidence. 

We are accustomed to hear a great deal as to the splendid re- 
sults in production attained under the influence of the “ magic of 
property.” But here, again, the experience of Lady Verney is 
opposed to the theory, and fully confirms the opinion of Sir James 
Caird, that, in France at any rate, production is nearly as two to 
one in favour of the English system. So far as market value of 
land may be taken as any indication of the economic results of the 
system of tenure, it points decidedly in the same direction. We 
are too often disposed to imagine, as Lady Verney points out, 
that England is the only country in which agricultural depression 
exists. It is constantly asserted by ignorant demagogues, and too 
often by those who ought to know better, that the depressed state 
of English agriculture is due primarily to the absurdities and in- 
conveniences of our system of tenure. As a matter of fact, the 
depression has been hardly less severe in countries where the 
tenure is altogether different. In Germany, Belgium, and France 
the agricultural interest has been sorely tried. In French Lorraine 
land “has gone down in value 40 per cent., according to the 
Report of the ‘Société des Agriculteurs de France,’ lately pub- 
lished. In the rest of the corn-growing districts of France it has 
sunk from 20-33 per cent. during the last few years.” There can 
be no question that the influence of the peasant-owner system 
on production has been greatly exaggerated. Where spade 
labour is possible, there can be no doubt that small properties are 
economically advantageous, and we venture to think, notwith- 
standing the evidence adduced by Lady Verney, that this is 
eminently the case with regard to vine cultivation. But where 
the holding is of such a size as to necessitate the employment of 
horses or oxen and complicated machinery, then ou properties 
cannot possibly compete, except by a system of judicious co- 
operation, with those of a larger size. At the same time, many 
of the evil results attributed by Lady Verney to the system of 
peasant proprietorship ought in fairness, we are disposed to think, 
to be attributed rather to the excessive subdivision of properties 
necessitated by the partage forcé. Lady Verney is fully conscious 
of the disastrous effects of this absurd regulation, and does not 
attempt to minimize its responsibility for the general failure of 
the system, of which it is, according to our contention, a sepa- 
rable attribute. Arthur Young recognized this danger long ago, 
and recommended that a minimum of subdivision should be fixed 
by law. This has not been done, und the result is “ that the land 
of a proprietor of, say twenty-five acres, is often divided into 
forty or fifty parcelles, dispersed over the territory of a com- 
mune.” In illustration of this excessive subdivision, Lady Verney 
points to the fact that in Auvergne land is commonly bought, not 
by the acre, or rather hectare (2$ acres), but by the forse = six 
| feet square! Perhaps, however, the strongest fact relied upon by 
| Lady Verney in her condemnation of the economic results of the 

system is that at the present time a very distinct reaction is 
| discernible against it in France, where the passion for ownership 
| had become a second nature. ‘“ Near Nantes,” for example, “ for 
the last ten years or so the little proprietors seem more disposed 
to sell than to buy”; and it is psa stated, with a signifi- 
cance which cannot well be mistaken, that “the succession duties 
paid to the State by the constant changes of property have become 
so high as almost to absorb the total value of individual property 
by the community.” Of course it is perfectly open to the advo- 
cate of the system in England to argue that the conditions of the 
two countries are so entirely different as to render any argument 
from the one to the other unsatisfactory and delusive. For the 
present, we are not concerned either to admit or to decline the 
plea; we are content to insist that, if arguments are to be drawn 
from the actual working of the system in other countries, Lady 
Verney is entitled to a hearing equally with M. de Sismondi, Mr. 
Kay, Mr. Thornton, or other well-known advocates of peasant 

t, as a rule, it is less upon the economic than the social 
aspects of the question that the apologists are wont to insist. 
Even though it were demonstrated beyond a doubt—and no one 
contends that it has been—that the system of peasant properties 
is economically inferior to the prevailing English system, it would 
still be open to the promoters to urge that the moral and social 
results are so far superior a3 to outweigh the slight economic dis- 
| advan But on this contention, no less than on the former 
| one, Lady Verney is prepared to join issue. And there can be no 
_ doubt that, so far as her observation extended, Lady Verney has 

made out a powerful case against the generally accepted view. 
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em standard of comfort is excessively low; the houses 
are filthy, the furniture meagre; there isno attempt after the 
homely decoration so common in English cottages; the beds, 
where there are any at all, are of the rudest description ; the 
floors are of mud, generally in the most foul condition; and the 
living rooms are shared with the cows and the pigs. The diet is 
said to be coarse and insufficient to a degree which “our people 
would refuse to endure.” The consequences are to be seen in the 
bad health and stunted-growth of the children, and the ugliness 
and premature old age of the women. The drudgery to which 
the women are condemned, “in all weathers and in all states of 
health,” is producing its natural result. in the excessive infant 
mortality, which is one of the most pressing problems of the 
present day in France. “The infant mortality under a year old 
among French peasants is estimated by Jules Simon at 50 per 
cent., in consequence of the want of necessary care by the 
mothers.” “A woman,” says Lady Verney truly, “is treated 
as a beast of burden, and the general civilization suffers.” 
The many virtues engendered by a sense of independence are the 
constant theme of the advocates of the system. Bat is the French 
~~ as a rule, in any sense more independent than the 

nglish tenant? It is true he is independent of any landlord, 
but he is in bondage of the money-lender. Both in France and 
Germany these small properties are commonly mortgaged. In 

rt this is doubtless due to the partage forcé, as in the case cited 

y Lady Verney :— 

The plots are mortgaged up to their full value ; the land, at the death of 
an owner, being generally kept by one member of the family, who must 
borrow to pay the portions of the rest, in the equal partition required by 
Jaw among the children. Michelet, a friend of morcellement, observes 
of the peasants that their land brings them in two per cent.; while they 
pay eight per cent. for borrowed money. 


It is, however, not merely where equal division prevails that this 
dependence on the money-lender is observable. What can a 
eager do who is just enabled by the incessant toil of himself, 

is wife, and his children to live on the produce of his own estate 
in average years, but have recourse to a lender when the year is a 
bad one, and his corn, his fruit, or vineyards fail? Nor, if the 
social results are bad, are the moral results, according to Lady 
Verney, much better. Every year the “ systéme des deux — 
is coming more and more into practice.” Can it be wondered 
that, under these circumstances, the Government are beginning 
to be alarmed for the future of France, and have already decided 
to offer a premium on the seventh child in families? ’ 


We have endeavoured to make it clear that Lady Verney's book 
is a valuable contribution to the subject of which it treats. 
No doubt her observation was partial, and her impressions may be 
exaggerated. We are far from endorsing all the conclusions at 
which she arrives, nor can we, from the nature of the case, be 
expected either to confirm or to controvert all the evidence which 
she adduces in support of them. But she has rendered good 
service to the discussion of what Mill declared to be “ one of the 
most disputed questions in the range of political economy.” 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM.* 


~AINTE-BEUVE was wont to be severe on those who are 
prone to repeat ready-made opinions got one scarce knows 
how. Reviewers have as much of the parrot in them as have other 
people, perhaps, and they are as carelessly likely to echo an error 
—for even the critic is human and liable to err. We must needs 
bear this in mind when we see the frequent setting apart and 
together of the writings of Mr. W. D. Howells and of Mr. He 
James, as though they were essentially alike and closely related. 
Both of these accomplished authors are Americans ; both have re- 
sided at or near the Hub of the Universe, and have breathed the 
air of culture which glistens with the gilt retiection ef the dome 
of Boston Courthouse; both came before the British public at 
almost the same time, and were accepted as writers of remarkable 
gifts; and both, finally, write novels in accordance with the 
tenets of realistic art. But here, in the main, the resemblance 
ceases. Mr. James, the novelist, isa very different person from 
Mr. Howells, the novelist; and the novels of Mr. James are 
very different in matter and in manner from the novels of Mr. 
Howells. The most striking and radical difference between the 
two writers is that Mr. James is cosmopolitan and Mr. Howells 
is American. Mr. James might take tor his motto that scrap 
from some forgotten Italian opera-buffa which, as M. Bourget 
has recently reminded us, was adopted by Stendhal, “ Vengo di 
cosmopoli.” Mr, Howells has been in Italy; but he felt no 
temptations to belong to other nations, and he remains an American. 
Mr. James is not a New-Yorker, though he was born in New 
York; nor a Bostonian, though he has lived in Boston; he is 
not even an American, and as certainly he is not an Englishman 
or a Frenchman. He is an observer of extraordinary keenness 
of insight into national characteristics; but American critics 
maintain that he understands the Englishman and the Frenchman 
quite as well as he understands the American, To say this 
is to say that Mr. James is a foreigner even in the land of 
his birth , and that his Americans, like his English and his 
French, clever as they are, brilliantly as they are painted, and 


* The Rise of Silas By William D. Howells, Edinb 3 
David Lapham. By urgh 


sharply as they are drawn, are all of them seen from the outside 
only, and are never illumined by the penetrating inner light of 
national sympathy. Now Mr. Howells knows his America, and 
he feels it; be is in sympathy with it ; he knows what it means ; he 
enjoys it,and he loves it. Mr. Howells has travelled ; he isnot in 
the least provincial ; he bas dwelt in Italy and absorbed its beauty, 
and he has studied its literature with loving delight; but he re- 
mains an American to the backbone. 

In none of Mr. Howells’s books is his Americanness more con- 
spicuous than in his latest, and perhaps this is one of the reasons 
why we are inclined to think that The Rise of Silas Lapham is 
in many respects the best novel he has yet written. Of hia earlier 
stories, The Undiscovered Country has always been our favourite ; 
and it may be that there is nothing in The Rise of Silas Lapham 
more skilfal than the way in which Mr. Howells mingled the 
mysterious with the commonplace, the natural with the su 
natural, without shock or jar or discordance. But, although Mr. 
Howells may not be any more adroit in his later story, he has had 
a finer subject—a subject more characteristically American, a. 
subject far broader in its interest, and the result is a very re- 
markable story. The Rise of Silas Lapham is a novel which 
no one can neglect who cares to u tand American cha- 
racter. Any one who wishes to gain an insight into the con- 
ditions of life in America, and to peer into its social complexities, 
cannot do better than to give his days and nights to the 
study of Mr. Howells’s stories in general and of The Rise of 
Silas Lapham in particular. America, and the average American 
of to-day, are not to be found in the picturesque pages of Mr. Bret 
Harte or of Mr. George W. Cable, any more than they are to be 
sought in the Biglow Papers, or in Mark Twain's joyful pages, or 
in the very clever tales of Mr. Henry James. They are here—in 
the pages of Mr. Howells—as they are to be found nowhere else,. 
except in real life. Mr. Howells has seen and he has understood 
and he has recorded, and his record is true. Of the truth of the 
characters in The Rise of Silas Lapham there can be no doubt in 
the mind of any one who knows the American people of to-day. 
Silas Lapham himself is a type. There are thousands of Silas 
Laphams throughout the United States. Mr. John T. Raymond, 
the comedian who acts Colonel Sellers with so comic a zest, has 
said that there is not a town in the United States in which he 
has played the part where some one has not represented himself 
as the original of the yuine and chivalric speculator. And 
there is hardly a village in the United States—at least in that 
of the United States which is peopled by the original New 
land stock—where Silas Lapham has not many originals, Strong, - 
gentle, pushing, pertinacious, bragging unconsciously, scrupulous 
with the scrupulousness of the New England conscience, pro- 
vincial, limited in his ideas, and yet not hostile to the light in so 
far as he can perceive it, Silas Lapham is an American type which 
has never before been so boldly presented. As characteristically 
American, however, and as true to life,is the elder Corey, the man 
of family, of breeding, of culture, of inherited traditions; but where 
there are ten thousand Silas Laphams there are only a thousand, 
or perhaps a hundred, Coreys. The contrast between Lapham 
and Corey, between Mrs. Lapham and Mra Corey, between 
daughters and the more remotely prom daughters 
of Mr. Corey, is admirable in its truth and in its hymour, Indeed 
the humcur of Mr, Eowells’s story is quite as remarkable as its 
truth. Mr. Howells himself thoroughly understands the Great. 
American Joke. Many, if not most, of his characters have a 
leaven of comedy—and Mr. Howells’s comedy is always delightful. 
Mr. Corey on one side, and Penelope Lapham on the other, are 
not only humorous in themselves, but they have a strong sense of 
humour—and that toleration of others which only a strong sense 
of humour can give. In A Modern Instance many, too many, of 
the people presented to us were unpleasant persons, whose 

uaintance in real life we should not desire to cultivate ; but in 
The Rise of Silas Lapham most of the people are as pleasant as 
may be, honest, kindly, good people, good-looking, and taking the 
world easily ; and yet even under these circumstances the quench- 
ing, or overshadowing rather, of Penelope Lapham’s humour 
when there comes to her the great joy, which is a great 
sorrow also, and which leaves her long in doubt and darkness, is 
resented by the reader almost as though there were a falling-off in 
the vis comica of the writer. 

Another of the many differences which divide Mr. Howells 
from Mr. James is the disagreement in their views as to the con- 
struction of a story. Mr. James, it seems to us, has been too long 
and too much under the influence of the latter-day Fre 
novelists, and from them he has caught the contagion of Impres- 
sionism—if we may venture to use the term. By this we mean 
chiefly that he seems to think it sufficient to give an impression of 
life, however brief and fleeting ; and also that he inclines to hold 
manner more important than matter, and to think that how a thing 
is told is of higher value than what the thing told is in itself. 
As in real life a story does not come to an end symmetrically, 
so in his tales Mr. James is willing to let the tags of his threads 
hang ‘out of the pattern, dangling, while the pattern itself fades 
away indefinitely. Now Mr. Howells clings firmly to the good 
old doctrine that art is not raw nature, and that a work of 
literary art must have a beginning, a middle, and an end, as a 
work of pictorial art must have a corresponding composition. 
Mr. James, only too often, offers us a cross-section of life seen 
under a microscope. Mr, Howells always attempts a finished 
picture—in the manner of the masters of the Dutch school, it is 
true, and with infinite care in the proper portrayal of the infinitely 
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little. But his picture, however small its scale, is a work of art; 
it is not a photograph or a microscopic mount. His composition 
—what the French playwrights would call his charpente—is as 
careful and as skilful as though he were about to attempt a historic 
battle-piece of the most heroic proportions. Mr. Howells plans 
his tiny little o with as much forethought and ingenuity as 
Walter Scott, for example, laid out his large parks. The move- 
ment of one of his seeds may be languid or even sluggish, but it 
is unhesitating, and direct, and resistless. To any one who has 
followed Mr. Howells’s literary career with attention, it is evident 
that he has studied the art of the novelist with increasing 
attention and that he has slowly taught himself the trade. He 
began with the sketches of Italian life and character; then he 
returned to America, and used the skill thus acquired on the more 
familiar American subjects. We see the result in the volume 
called Suburban Sketches, not yet, we think, reprinted in England. 
Then he ventured on Their Wedding Journey, a sketch of travel, 
with only the very slightest thread of a story. This was followed 
by A Chance Acquaintance, in which the texture of the story was 
a little stronger, although even here the scenery was quite as 
important as the characters, And thus he has gone on slowly 
proving himself and training his hand until he has at last attained 
the oe of narrative which we see in Zhe Rise of Silas 
Lapham. the first chapter we are plunged at once in medias 
ves, and we learn the history of Silas aa and we get an 
insight into his character, and we glean hints as to the other 
members of his family, all by the simple device, as ingenious 
and novel as it is simple, of giving the reader an exact report 
of the conversation which took place between Silas Lapham and 
the reporter who was sent to interview him for the series of in- 
terviews which was to be called “ The Solid Men of Boston.” Not 
less skilful is the author's setting forth of Lapham’s final fall, with 
the intervals of doubt and hope and fear, with the occasional 
moments when it again seemed possible that financial ruin might 
be averted, and with the-perfectly steady movement towards the 
inevitable crash at last. /The effect of these apparent fluctuations 
on the family, on the wife and on the two daughters who are the 
two heroines of the story, is wonderfully well told. Of these two 
daughters the elder, Penelope, is at once more lifelike and more 
interesting than the younger and more beautiful Irene, who is 
well conceived and well presented, and who, however, does not 
impress the reader as quite as near to the real flesh and blood of 
womanhood as her plainer sister. YAs to the story itself, we have 
left ourselves space to say nothing. It is a love story, of course, 
for Mr. Howells clings to the old formulas in more ways than one; 
but the love interest is altogether subsidiary to the development, 
or rather to the presentation, of the character of Silas Lapham, 
It is a love story with a happy ending; although the heroine is 
for a while togsed between the horns of a most delightful dilemma, 


as perplexing as it is novel. 


OLD CHURCH LIFE IN SCOTLAND.* 


HE Rev. Mr. Edgar lives in one of the southern counties of 
Scotland, in the land of Burns and near hills and mosses 
marked by the graves of men who, for praying after their own 
fashion and for refusing the Test, were ruthlessly shot down by 
the soldiers of Claverhouse. But the present work is not taken 
up with dissertations on poetry and inscriptions on tombstones 
which the chisel of Old Mortality had scraped. Mr. Edgar’s sub- 
ject is the Scottish Kirk from the middle of the seventeenth to 
the beginning of the present century, and we can affirm that in 
the treatment of a peculiar subject he has managed to be decorous 
without dulness and to be humorous without irreverence. He 
has also avoided touching on creeds and doctrines, and Leagues 
and Covenants, National and Solemn. We have no tedious 


discussions about what Cuddie Headrigg called Non-Enormity. | 


Originally appearing as lectures intended to amuse the parish- 
joners of Mauchline in the long evenings of winter, the narrative 
has been recast and amplified and may be broadly divided into 
three parts. The first deals with Kirks and Manses and church- 
yards, their fearful walls, outward appearances, and solid con- 
struction. A second portion is devoted to public worship, 
a the Communion Service and Fast days. And more 
than half the volume is occupied with the composition and 
functions of Elders and Moderators, and the discipline which 
until very recent times they exercised over ungodly or disobedient 
members accused not only of the grave sins of incontinence and 
adultery, but of the lesser offences of non-attendance on Sabbath 
worship and leading coals and hay on that day. 

At the Reformation, as is well known, Knox and his followers 
were bent on eradicating every trace of the old worship. Images 
were smashed. Altars were removed and burnt. Glazed tiles of 
various hues bearing the figures of animals were torn out of the 
walls and floors and cast on the dunghill. The Kirk became 
something not unlike a barn with a gallery and a loft. At 
Mauchline the chancel was converted into a schoolroom. The 

pit was placed at the south wall, with the precentor'’s desk 
ust under it, and the minister preached with his face to the north. 
ed to a neighbour- 


A pew, or more properly a loft, might be assi 
na few pews on 


ing patron or proprietor, and there may have 
* Old Church Life in Scotland: Lectures on Kirk Session and Presbytery 
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the north and south walls below it. But for some years there 
were “no sittings at all.” Some parishioners brought their own 
stools with them, and those who had none or who came from a 
distance, did without and stood and knelt by turns. One of Mr. 
Edgar's predecessors in the ministry, Mr. Maitland, in 1703 com- 

lained that no seat or pew had been as yet provided even for 

im. But we gather that he was a gentleman of meek and un- 
complaining disposition, and very unlike the vigorous Mr, Auld, 
of whom so much is heard in connexion with Burns. Unseemly 
squabbles about desks and pews led eventually to the arrangement 
common to all Scotch Kirks, which provides that there must be 
pews sufficient “to accommodate two-thirds of the examinable 
persons in the parish.” Seats are now allotted by the Sheriff of 
the county to the different heritors according to their rental. It 
was some time, we apprehend, before every church had its clock, 
termed a knock in some old records, though a bell was a nec 
appendage from the earliest days. Repairs to the building 
which now fall on the heritors, were formerly defrayed out 
of penalties, fines, and collections, and we shall not invade 
the province of antiquarians by attempting to explain what 
is comprehended in the terms “glassing new dozens in the church 
windows,” mending the lock to the breggan, getting cords for the 
paizies, and providing fillet nails, mod nails, and single planishers, 
When the Kirk itself was rude and barren of ornament, the 
Manse of the preacher could hardly be luxurious. At Dalmelling- 
ton in Ayrshire, at the very end of the seventeenth century, it 
was thought sufficient to provide the minister with a building of 
thirty-six feet in length and fourteen feet in width, having a 
tition wall and four “fire rooms,” two above and two below. 
Manses were thatched and not slated or tiled in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. In the interior there was a pavement 
instead of wooden flooring. The churchyard was as little cared 
for as the Kirk and the Manse. It was by turns a pasture- 
ground—not for the minister’s cob or pony, but for beasties—and 
a playground for boys. It is satisfactory to know that burial- 
places are now walled; that comfortable manses are built of sub- 
stantial stone ; and that hymns in some Kirks are now sung to the 
organ or the harmonium, and the buildings themselves ornamented 
with painted windows. 

In the old times immediately following the Reformation some 
parishes had a reader in addition to a minister, The former 
official read oom prayers and portions of Scripture; the minister 
followed with preaching and extempore prayer. But in 1580 the 
General Assembly ruled that no more readers should be appointed, 
though Mr. Edgar shows that they were employed for more than 
half a century afterwards. The celebrated Westminster Assembly 
recognized no offices in the Kirk but those of Pastor, Doctor, 
Ruling Elder, and Deacon; and the reading of the Bible was con- 
fined to the first two. The custom of reading out every line of 
the Psalm which the congregation are invited to sing, dates from 
the time when many shepherds and farmers were like the brothers 
of Gawain, and could not read a line. It is difficult to see 
why such a practice should continue when nowhere in Great 
Britain can there be found more intelligent or fairly-educated 
parishioners than in the Lowlands of Scotland. We observe 
that the paraphrases now in use and so far superior to the 
doggerel of the Psalms are a revised edition sanctioned by the 
General Assembly, of an earlier version of 1751. They have 
been in use alittle more than acentury. We should have been 
disappointed not to find in this book some notice of those long 
sermons to which Charles II. was obliged to listen, and under 
which many generations of lairds and farmers have dozed peace- 
fully since the battle of Dunbar. Two centuries ago Kirk service 
began at nine o'clock instead of at the orthodox hour of noon. 
The service sometimes lasted seven or eight hours, of which one 
| hour was taken up by the sermon. Some ministers were in the 
| habit of sticking to one particular text for six or eight Sundays 
in succession, One divine spent nearly one year and seven 
| months over eight verses of a Psalm. Another was criticized by 
| his own parishioners for changing his text too often, and not 
raising a sufficient number of heads. Scott was not only humorous 
| but accurate when he represents one of his preachers as arresting 
| the attention of the Covenanters at Drumclog with a discourse 
which had nine heads, each garnished with seven uses of appli- 
cation. But nothing exceeded the patience of the Presbytery of 
_ Ayr. The preacher or preachers before this respected body chose 
the Epistle of St. James for a text. This series of sermons com- 
menced on the 28th of October 1766, and came to an end in the 
beginning of 1792. After this the First Epistle of St. Peter was 
selected, but the Presbytery records only reaching down to 1796, 
it is impossible to say when the second series came to a close, 
Hour-glasses were in use in the Kirk, as we know from Macaulay 
they were used by Bishop Burnet. A silent Sunday means a 
Sunday when there is no preaching. It does not follow, however, 
that all Scotch preachers were like the incumbent of Kells, who in 
1664 was found absent from his charge without weighty or 
relevant excuses, A preacher may be ill or in attendance at 
other places in the Communion Service. The author has one 
chapter full of information and meaning about the Sacrament. No 
one can be admitted as communicant unless he receives “a 
token” from the minister. Sometimes these tickets were made of 
leather and sometimes of lead. It was a grievous offence to pre- 
| sent a coin instead of a token, or to come to the table without 
| one, or to procure it clandestinely. At the present day cards are 
| previously given by the minister to each intending communicant. 
| And if a member of a congregation presents himself after an 
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interval, he is required to justify and explain his previous absten- 
tion before he is readmitted, ot 

The discipline of the Kirk and the duties of Kirk Session are 
treated by Mr. Edgar at full but not unnecessary length. The 
Session is composed of Elders ; but these are of two kinds. There 
are those who labour in word and doctrine—in other words, the 
ministers themselves; and those who exercise authority and are 
called Ruling Elders. It is a mistake, Mr. Edgar tells us, to suppose 
that any one Ruling Elder is a specially important personage in the 
Kirk, or that any one person as such takes precedence over others. 
All Elders including the minister, are Ruling Elders. When we 
inquire into the authority of the Kirk Session we are constrained 
to say that it was formerly both vigorous and wide. It is some- 
what difficult to say where the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ended 
and where that of the civil magistrate began. Drunkenness, 
profane swearing, neglect of public worship and of family prayers, 
the slander of one parishioner by another, unseemly or scandalous 
conduct at fairs and races, keeping late hours at an alehouse, 
heresy, and incontinence and similar matters, all came under the 
cognizance of the Elders. But crimes as well as sins were not 
without the range of these practical and ecclesiastical politicians. 
Men and women were “delated”—we seem here to be borrow- 
ing from Juvenal—for stealing coals from the minister's close, 
for abstracting a hive of bees from the garden of a cooper, for 
lifting a pig from a stack, and for stealing poultry. In one instance 
a case of murder was inquired into, and the offender confessed be- 
fore the Presbytery the unnatural murder of his cousin-german, one 
John Campbell. After showing signs of repentance, and appearing 
in sackcloth in his own parish fink and in half a dozen neighbour- 
ing parishes, the man seems to have been pardoned. Very possibly 
the murder amounted to nothing more than a sudden street brawl] 
in which one irate cousin hit another rather too hard. Ruling 
Elders seem to have been no respecters of persons, for in 1649 the 
civil dignitaries of the town of Mauchline, including the Baillie, 
the treasurer, and the clerk, were cited before the Sessions for 
enlisting a man as a soldier on the Lord’s Day betwixt six and 
seven in the morning. This case was so grave as to need a refe- 
rence to the Presbytery, and after some correspondence, the 
offenders were merely rebuked by the minister instead of being 
made to stand on the stool of repentance. Though some higk 
authorities hold that civil a can only be inflicted by the 
magistrate, the Elders in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
seem to have found no difficulty in carrying out their awards. 
Public rebukes in the face of all the congregation were carried out 
in three ways. Sometimes the offender stood up in his own seat, 
made his confession, and received a reprimand. Sometimes he 
was called in front of the pulpit. For greater offences he was 
made to stand on the stool of repentance, which was not, as 
might be imagined, a three-legged high stool used by lawyers or 
city clerks, It seems to have been a common pew in a more con- 
spicuous place than the others. But the repentance stool was 
often coupled with appearance in sackcloth or a white sheet. 
The jouggs or breggan or bradzane were far more irksome. They 
were iron collars fixed in a pillar outside the church or in the 
outer wall, and they were fastened round the necks of heinous 
offenders for a couple of hours before the bell summoned the con- 


tion to service. Other punishments were fines which were ex- | 


pended on the relief of the poor. One form of inquisition was 
suited to the age, and was not so very unmeaning or useless, 
New-comers, especially those who came to reside in a parish for a 
few months, were required to bring testimonials to character from 
their last abode. Failing a proper certificate, they were told to 
remove themselves by order of the civil magistrate. Persons of 
quality and position were not exempted from this ordeal. In all 
sentences inflicted on stony-hearted and unrepentant individuals a 
difference was observed between the greater and the less excom- 
munication. The former meant suspension from the Communion 
Table. The latter down to the Revolution involved severe civil 

nalties, and after that date, though rarely inflicted was still no 
fg matter. The advocates of freedom, equality, and general 
liberty for everybody to do everything, may compare the old Kirk 
Sessions with the Spanish Inquisition, and may congratulate free 
and independent citizens that this vexatious interference is at 
anend. But Mr. Edgar, while not wishing to revive the pietas 
and the jides prisca, incidentally remarks that such discipline 
might not be out of place with rude men, coarse manners, a lax 
magisterial authority, little communication between one part of 
Scotland and another, and no press to guide or concentrate public 
opinion on those scandals which demoralize the community more 
than the perpetration of a dozen thefts. It may seem odd now 
to read that any Elders should have thought it necessary to 
call a parishioner to account for selling milk on Saturday after 
ten o'clock at night, drying clothes on a Sabbath morning, or 
driving a cow towards Kilmarnock fair on the same day. Pre- 
sumably it was imperative to get to a fair which began early on 
the Monday. And it is within our knowledge that thirty years 
ago a Ruling Elder thought it necessary to call for an explanation 
from a party of sportsmen in the Highlands as to the alleged fishing 
for trout by one of their number on the Sabbath. Strange to say, 
the oldest sportsman, a Scotchman himself, did not denounce this 
bigotry and tyranny, but civilly explained that the act was that of 
a benighted Saxon, who may have ignorantly thought, like Callum 
Beg in Waverley, that “Sunday seldom came aboon the Pass.” 
We take leave of Mr. Edgar with a hope that the Kirk of which 
he is so excellent a member may long retain its connexion with 
the State. We suggest to him that in his next edition he should 


expunge such words as “ flabbergasted,” “ flared up,” and “ youth- 
head.” The first two are slang and the last is not English, Both 
in his researches and in his miscellaneous reading he has shown 
— diligence and accuracy, combined with method and scrupulous 


ARCHZOLOGY AND PRETTY BOOKS." 


q* would savour of tautology to speak of “ bibliomania gone 
mad”; but how otherwise to describe the volume entitled 
Izaak Walton, his Wallet Book, it would not be easy to say. It is 
bound in parchment, with strings, and inside the cover are pockets 
for flies and lines and other piscatorial accessories. The pages 
are, of course, rough—very rough—and are decorated with old- 
fashioned woodcuts, coloured by hand, one of the first showing a 
fisherman catching a large green fish with a cart-rope. Then 
follow, with many strange devices interspersed, a series of songs 
and poems from the Complete Angler, aud, at the end of about. 
a hundred pages, a most amusing picture of a loving couple, 
with the name of the artist as follows :— Newly set forth and 
adorn’d with sculptures curiously engraven by Joseph Crawhall.” 
But the end is not yet. There are at least two colophons and 
some twenty pages headed “ F’ysshe Stories,” on which, presum- 
ably, the enthusiastic sportsman who goes out with this “ wallet 
book” in his pocket can put down anything that occurs to him. 
The whole thing forms a kind of practical joke. It is impossible 
not to laugh at some of the cuts ; others are solemn enough. The 
only question that troubles the reviewer is whether to laugh with 
or at Mr, Crawhall and his ideas of art. It will need a long 
apprenticeship to bibliography and angling combined before the 
merits of the Wallet Book are fully understood and appreciated. 

Three French books on art come to us from the publishers of 
I’ Art, and are worthy, except in one respect, of that sumptuous 
magazine. We are so accustomed in England to the fashion of 
binding every book as it comes from the press—a fashion which 
some people, no doubt, condemn—that when one of these French 
ublications, otherwise so handsome and so lavishly illustrated, 
alls to pieces while we read it, we can hardly remember that the 
English binding is often employed to recommend a worthless 
4 that it adds to the weight, and that, which is still more im- 
portant, it prevents the owner from having a binding to his own 
taste put upon a book he values. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
issue of unbound books is the cause why the average French book- 
binder is better than the English, and that we do not have the 
same complaints of shorn edges and abstracted leaves, On the 
other hand, the number of binders, if not their quality, is largely 
higher here. M. Duplessis is so well known as an infallible and 
ultimate authority on ancient prints that any recommendation of 
his catalogue of the editions of the Emblems of Alciati would be 
superfluous. It will be enough to call attention to the beautiful 
little cuts with which it is adorned, and to say that it forms one 
of a series of forthcoming lists of illustrated books of the sixteenth 
century. M. Duplessis remarks on the curious success of the 
emblem writers and the importance accorded to their works. The 
Milanese jurisconsult Alciati was the most popular of these alle- 
gorists, and M. Duplessis catalogues no fewer than one hundred 
and twenty-six editions between that of 1531, printed at Au 
bourg, and that of 1781, printed at Madrid. PF Encanstique, by 
MM. Cros and Henry, describes the processes of painting amo’ 
the ancients. A phantom of what it was flits over the walls 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, rarely of good quality, very often 
poor, Yet the works of great sculptors show us that painting 
cannot have been very far behind ; and we have the testimony of 
old writers who could admire at the same time the statues of 
Praxiteles and the paintings of Zeuxis. The object of this learned 
little treatise is to recover as far as possible the memory of great 
pictures and the method by which they were executed. The illus- 
trations, chiefly heads from Egyptian portraits of the Ptolemaic 
or later period, are very interesting. La Tapisserie contains a 
separate treatise on the peplos of Athena, and the decoration of 
the interior of the Parthenon, founded on a passage of Euripides. 
M. Ronchaud begins with a well-summarized account of the 
estimation with which Egyptians, Babylonians, and other v 
ancient nations regurded embroideries and coloured stuffs, an 
goes on to speak of carpets in Greece and Rome, and the pro- 
cesses, imported from the East, by which they were woven and 
ornamented. He next treats of the employment of hangings for 
the division of large buildings into chambers, and, by an easy 
transition, goes on to treat of the drapery of statues, the peplos of 
Athena, and the tapestries of the Parthenon. ‘The illustrations 
are admirable. All these volumes partake of the same cha- 
racteristic of extreme condensation. There is no space lost in 
fine writing, and each author, it is evident, understands his sub- 
ject too well to trifle with it or to be obliged by want of informa- 
tion to slur over any part of it. 

There is such an air of the practical and real about the pub- 
lications of the “ Librairie de /\Art,” that when we turn to the 


* Izaak Walton, his Wallet Book, London; Field & Tuer. 1885. 

Les Emblémes d’Alciat, Par Georges Duplessis. Paris: Librairie de 

La Tupisserie. Par Louis de Ronchaud. Paris: Librairie de I’ Art. 

L’Encaustique. Par Henri Cros et Charles Henry. Paris: Librairie de 


l’Art. 
Books and Folklore Tracts. Edited by G. L. Gomme and Henry 


| B. Wheatley. Five Parts. London: Villon Society. 1885. 
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books issued by the Villon Society we are conscious of a com- 
plete change. ese five parts, each delicately printed and daintily 
covered in smooth, white vellum, with uncut ieee and top edge 
gilt, and all the other qualities that charm the modern collector, are 
devoted to such subjects as the “ History of Thomas Iickathrift,” 
the “History of the Seven Wise Masters of Rome,” “ Mother 
Bunch's Closet,” the sweet old story of the “ Patient Grisel,” and 
the popular biography of “ Sir Richard Whittington.” In each case 
the oldest printed copy has been followed, and the result is to 
give us a series of authoritative versions, and to show us how, 
even in modern times, these folklore legends have grown. We are 
not quite pleased with Mr. Gomme’s introduction to “ Thomas 
Hickathrift,” the first of the series, He hardly succeeds in making 
out the proposition with which he starts—namely, that his hero 
is a real person whose life has been added to at different times. 
The second part, which only dates from the end of the last 
century, was hardly worth reprinting, as it only shows how the 
story had been corrupted, and contains the only lines which 
should have been omitted. It is curious, however, in one respect. 
There are in certain parts of East Anglia local legends of a strong 
man of the people, who withstood a village tyrant, and freed Tylney 
Smeeth, a large expanse of grazing ground. In the later version 
of the story the strong man takes the opposite side in the quarrel. 
The history of the “Seven Wise Masters” is edited from the edi- 
tion printed in 1520 by Wynkyn de Worde. Mr. Gomme seems 
to have perform:d his task with less difficulty in this case. The 
history of the took has been already thoroughly investigated. It 
seems that an ancient Indian work existed, from which two 
separate sets of texts descended. To one of them the Historia 
Septem Sapientium may be traced. The original framework has 
been retained, but the setting has varied. A Hebrew version, as 
old as the first half of the thirteenth century, is said to exist. 
Through a Latin translation the collection of tales was made 
known to modern Europe, the first being printed at Cologne in 
1490. Wynkyn de Worde’s is the first English edition. The 


earliest chap-book edition is that of 1671, and Mr. Gomme has — 


** succeeded in obtaining a copy still published in Dublin.” The 
facsimiles of the o!d cuts are pretty, but need not have been so 
often repeated. The language is not difficult, although the old 
spelling is retained ; and some of the stories are very well suited 
to modern ears. “ Mother Bunch’s Closet” is also edited by Mr. 
Gomme. It consists of a collection of charms and dreams, of 
which the first part is reprinted from a copy in the Pepysian 
Library at Cambridge, dated 1685, and the second from the British 
Museum copy of 1780, the earliest Mr. Gomme has been able to 
find. In 1604 there was a jest-book printed which professed to be 
“ mixed with Mother Bunche’s merriments,” so that the collection 
is much older than any copy now extant. The scraps of folk-lore 
preserved relate to St. Valentine, St. Agnes, Midsummer Eve, and 
other saints and festivals ; and almost all the customs recorded by 
Mother Bunch are to be found also in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 
On the whole, most of them might have been left there, and the 
literary and antiquarian world, for presumably “ Mother Bunch” 
is not intended for family reading, would have been little the 
worse. This proverb may, however, be quoted, as most people 
will hear the second half for the first time :—‘ One swallow never 
makes a summer, nor one woodcock a winter.” It is curious that 
in a list of thirty-one days unlucky for marriage, only two are in 
May—the 4th and the 13th—whereas there are four in January, 
and three each in March, June, September, October, and December. 
“« Patient Grisel” is edited by Mr. Wheatley from a copy printed 
in 1619, being the earliest known. This, as he well observes, is 
one of the most widespread of the stories which have come down 
to us from the middle ; yet it cannot be traced further than 
Boccaccio, though in a letter Petrarch says he remembers to have 
heard it repeated. He, as some believe, told it to Chaucer “at 
Padowe.” Mr. introduction is full of interesting 
notes. The edition of “ Whittington” is also by Mr. Wheatley, 
and the introduction seems to exhaust all the sources of informa- 
tion now to be found. The chief points of the chap-book story 
are that Whittington was of poor parentage, that he changed his 
mind on hearing Bow bells at Highgate, and that the sale of the 
cat formed the foundation of his fortune. ‘ Now, these are all 

ually untrue as referring to the historical Whittington”; such 
is Mr. Wheatley’s final Le mpeo The edition from which this 
reprint was was probably published in 1670, 


WELLHAUSEN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 


it is no disparagement to the present publication to say that 
one of its main interests lies in the fact of its appearance. In 
truth it marks a stage in the history of Old Testament exegetical 
study among us. For the labours and investigations of Well- 
hausen, and the theory built upon them, had, in their original 
German form, been long known to English critical students. 
Besides, they had also been introduced to a wider public, not only 
by the writings of Professor Robertson Smith—who aptly prefaces 
the present volume—but likewise in the article “ Israel” from the 
pen of Professor Wellhausen himself in the present edition of the 


* Prolegemena to the History of Israel. With a Reprint of the Article 
“ Tsrael” from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Julius Wellhausen, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Marburg. Translated 
from the German, under the Author’s supervision, by J. Sutherland Black, 
M.A., and Allan Menzies, B.D. With Preface by Professor W. Robertson 
Smith. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1885. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, But the republication of this article 
separately, and still more the translation of the principal work in 
which the conclusions of Wellhausen are set forth and defended, 
seem to mark a fresh point of departure. Possibly it may indicate 
not so much a wider spread of these views as the belief, or the hope, 
that both theological and general readers may be prepared for their 
acceptance, if fully and adequately presented to them. In either 
case it is significant. Whether the present publication will secure 
its object is another question ; and, to speak frankly, yet another 
and still more doubtful one whether, even in Germany, the theory 
identitied with the name of Wellhausen will, at least in its present 
form, retain its high place in the estimation of critical students. 
Certainly it is sufficiently radical in the change which it has intro- 
duced alike upon the views previously entertained by scholars and 
in its treatment of the Old Testament itself. 

The views of Wellhausen have been set forth in the Jahrbiicher 
fiir Deutsche Theologie for 1876 and 1877, and in the fourth edition 
(by Wellhausen) of Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament, 
but especially in the author's “ History of Israel” (Geschichte 
Israel's. Berlin, 1878), and in the article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica already referred to. The work on “The History of 
Israel” was originally intended to embrace two volumes. But 
only the first of these has appeared or is likely to appear. Indeed, 
being complete in itself, it has now been published ina second edi- 
tion, under the somewhat strange yet accurately descriptive title 
of Prolegomena to the History of Israel. This, because the object 
of the volume is, by a fresh critical investigation, to rear a new 
substructure for a new History of Israel, or, if the expression be 
preferred, for a new treatment of it. We are bidden perceive 
that our former ideas of the religion and history of Israel, based 
as they are on the views hitherto entertained of the age and suc- 
cession of the so-called Mosaic legislation and of Old Testament 
literature, are fundamertally false. In truth, the word “ Mosaic” 
should be wholly struck out. To put it popularly, instead of 
speaking of the Law and the Prophets, we must invert it into 
the Prophets and the Law; or, to state it in the wording of 
Wellhausen’s central thesis and final conclusion, “the Law of 
Moses” is not “the starting-point for the history of ancient 
Israel,” but “rather for that of Judaism, #.e. of the religious com- 
munion which survived the destruction of the nation by the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans.” More especially as regards the central 

rtion of the Pentateuch legislation, the so-called “ Priestly 

ode,” it is contended that, so far from being primitive or Mosaic, 
it is post-exilian in its origin. How thoroughly and consistently 
these views of the late date of the Pentateuch are carried out 
will immediately be indicated. For the present we only mark 
that, as these conclusions are mainly based on considerations de- 
rived from the historical books of the Old Testament, so they in 
turn lead up to an entirely fresh treatment of the history of Israel. 
From this point of view the new title omena to the History 
of Israel is fully vindicated. Professor Wellhausen himself states 
in the preface to the German original that the article “ Israel ” in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica may be regarded as the building to 
be raised on the new critical substructure ; there, however, rather 
in outline than as carried out in full detail, 

On comparing the first edition of the “ History ” with the second, 
or “ Prolegomena,” we find the alterations, although not of any 
real importance, more numerous than the preface might have 
led us to expect. Occasionally a point is somewhat differently 
or more fully presented, as further consideration suggested or the 
literature of the subject rendered necessary. We are happy to 
notice also the omission of at least some expressions in regard to 
Biblical narratives which, not to take higher ground, would grate 
_ on the feelings of, at any rate, most English readers. 

‘e can only wish the process of excision had been carried further, 
and extended to those offensive personalities which are so freely 
applied to all opponents. As regards the reprint of the article 
“Israel,” the principal difference consists in the insertion of a 
whole section Gn on “ Judaism and Christianity ” (pp. 499-513) 


apparently in place of what occupies little more than one column — 


in the Encyclopedia Britannica (p. 419b-420a). The section 
comes in, however, somewhat disturbingly because out of the 
historical order, being inserted between the account of the state of 
Israel immediately after the return from the Exile and the troubled 
riod that followed the reign of Alexander the Great. Professor 
bertson Smith informs us that this section is “ translated from 
the German edition of the article ‘ Israel,’ where the subject is ex- 
ded by the author.” He adds:—“ Here the reader will learn 
ow close are the bonds that connect the critical study of the Old 
Testament with the deepest and unchanging problems of living 
faith.” These words are indeed capable of very diverse applica- 
tion. But when read in connexion with the high view which 
Professor Robertson Smith throughout takes of the tendency of 
these speculations, we must leave it to every reader of the section 
to judge for himself in how far they are applicable to Wellhausen’s 
presentation of much in the Old Testament. But if by “living 
faith ” is meant what is commonly regarded as Christian belief, the 
words certainly acquire a peculiar meaning when com with 
the view presented of the person of Christ, as well as of the Church, 
which latter indeed we are told “is not His [Christ's] work ”— 
“ He never thought of leaving the Jewish community "—“ but an 
inheritance from Judaism to Christianity.” 

We have, with some reluctance, referred to this, partly because 
the section is probably new to many readers, and partly because 
our attention was so specially called to it. As regards the theo 
itself with which the name of Wellhausen is identitied, although 
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really originating with his learned predecessors, it is neither neces- 
sary nor yet possible here to describe it in detail. Still less would 
our limits admit of discussing it in any adequate or ay 
manner. No one will deny the learning and industry of Well- 
hausen, the ingenuity with which he has collected and arranged 
his material, the brilliancy with which he has applied it to the 
often tangled problems of Old Testament history, nor, above all, the 
thoroughness with which, by means of his system, he has sought 
to reconstruct alike the history and legislation of Israel upon a 
new but consistent plan. All this has a peculiar charm about it 
which has gained for these views a very wide acceptance among 
the younger critics of Germany. On the other hand, and quite 
irrespective of the very grave theological sequences which it in- 
volves, strong objections to it—alike on critical and historical 
grounds—have been raised on the part of some of the best known 
scholars who refuse to receive the new theory. Such names as 
Steinschneider and Hoffmann among Jewish writers, and Néldeke, 
Dillmann, Riehm, Zéckler, and Delitzsch among Christian scholars, 
will show that the opposition is not confined to any one school or 
party. Nor can their objections be disposed of in the summary 
manner in which Professor Wellhausen deals with these scholars 
and their writings. The main weight of the argument in support 
of the theory of Wellhausen rests on historical considerations 
derived from a comparison of the notices in the historical books 
with the requirements of the Pentateuch legislation, especially 
with those of the “ Priestly Code.” And, indeed, the largest part 
of the “Prolegomena” is devoted to the establishment of this 
point. On the other hand, the opponents of the theory maintsin 
that all these difficulties are capable of receiving quite another 
explanation, and that, if the new system removes one set of 
historical difficulties, it raises another as grave, while at the 
same time it necessitates a peculiar and, as it seems to them, | 
arbitrary mode of disposing of such historical notices as are | 
inconsistent with the fundamental view of Wellhausen. He > 
himself is conscious of the latter objection. In the German | 
reface to the “ Prolegomena,” he writes (p. 5) concerning what 
terms his “not hypercritical critics ”:—‘ They cast at me the 
reproach that I first adjust for myself the basis from which 
I proceed, by an arbitrary treatment of the text, by strik- 
ing out and altering according to pleasure.” To which he re- 
lies :—“TI decide a potiori, and seek to estimate according to 
it the weight attaching to every individual instance; oer ter 
opponents] proceed in the opposite manner.” But might not the 
said opponents retort that it depended on these passages, as 
well as on the critical and historical questions raised, whether | 
Wellhausen’s potius was really such, and that they tested the 
hypothesis, among other means, by such passages, while he dealt 
with them according to the requirements of his own theory? As 
an instance of this we may here perhaps refer to the argumenta- 
tion on pp. 392, 393, where Wellhausen, in trying to disprove 
the Mosaic authorship of even the Decalogue as forming “ the 
starting-point of the religious history of Israel,” maintains that “ if 
there were such stones in the Ark” [as the Tables of the apm 
“there was nothing written on them,” and “they probably serv 
some other purpose,” while “the Ark of the Covenant no doubt 
arose by a change of meaning out of the old idol.” At the 
same time he sets aside certain historical notices in confirmation | 
of the ordinary view, notably that in 1 Kings viii. 9 with the 
following remark in regard to it:—“ But the authority of this | 
statement is greatly weakened by the fact that it occurs in a 
which has undergone the Deuteronomistic revision, and 
= been, in addition to this, subjected to interpolation.” To all 
which, and much else of the same kind, an objector might reply, 
“ Quod est probandum,” if that potius of Wellhausen is to be 
established by which our views of the Biblical narratives are to be 
remodelled. 

It only remains briefly to refer to the work of the translators. 
They have exercised a wise discretion in omitting from their 
version the preface to the “ Prolegomena,” the tone of which all | 
must admit to be painful, and the personalities, where opponents | 
are concerned, most unpleasant, especially when applied to such a 
scholar as Delitzsch. For the same reason we can only approve 
the excision, for example, of such a note as the second on p. 388 of | 
the original. But should the fact of any such omissions not at 
least have been mentioned? The translation itself bas, consider- | 
ing the difficulty of the task, been fairly well executed. No 
doubt it seems somewhat heavy, and is wanting in clearness, so | 
that we gladly resort to the German original to make sure of the | 
meaning. Instances also occur not only of inexactness but even | 
of inaccuracy. Such, to mention only two important examples, 
are the rendering (p. 13) which ascribes the “ work of the Jehovist, 
so far as the nucleus of it is concerned,” “to the course of the 
Assyrian period,” whereas the original has it, “vor die assyrische 
Periode” ; and again, at p. 18, that of “ ddsst . . . unbeanstandet ” 
by “leaves untouched.” The former translation is erroneous; the 
latter gives no real meaning; while the original is intended to 
convey that the historical books left unquestioned, or implied no | 
blame in regard to, the multiplicity of altars during the period 
before the building of the Temple. But really satisfactory trans- 
lations are, as readers of them know, both rare and difficult—more 
rare and more difficult than either publishers or translators seem 
to imagine—and we are therefore the more ready to add that, 
taking it as a whole, the present work has been carefully and suc- 
cessfully done. 


| after eating the Dumb Cake. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


ik always seems to be a matter of difficulty for novelists to 
portray every-day characters in their every-day life. Their 
men and women are either weak and inconsistent or virtuous! 
prosy, and it is seldom that the happy medium is attained, 
and that the reader can feel that the characters are other than 
creatures of the imagination. Zig-Zag, by Gertrude Ireland 
Blackburne, is described as “a quiet story.” By the time one has 
waded through the four hundred and odd pages, it is a matter of 
doubt whether Eveline Molyneux or Tom Melrose has trodden a 
more zig-zag path. Perhaps the most faithfully drawn character 
is that of Lady Clivecote, a proud, ambitious woman, whose 
chief object in life is to obtain good marriages for her daughters. 
She also rules her husband both in his social and political life, 
and the only soft spot in her heart is reserved for her son, a good- 
for-nothing young guardsman. Of all the female characters, there 
is only one which excites our admiration, Helen Wolverton. Helen 
and Tom Melrose are cousins, and the latter is also the nephew of 
Lord Clivecote. They are both clever. Tom, a barrister, goes in 
for a political life ; he is deeply enamoured of his cousin, Eveline 
Molyneux, who, being a frivolous, worldly young woman, gives 
him up for Lord Markham, a man for whom she does not care; 
but his position, backed up by Lady Clivecote’s authority, is too 
much for Eveline’s strength of mind. Her love for Tom will not 
stand against oppression, and she accepts the inevitable and 
becomes Lady Markham and a lady of fashion. Tom Melrose 
brings all the force of his strong and healthy mind to withstand 
this blow, and gives himself entirely up to politics. He stands 
and is elected for Lowminster; becomes Lord Clivecote on the 
death of his uncle—the Hon. Jim having been killed in France— 
and, just when he has a seat in the House and fame is before 
him, falls a victim to his good nature in rescuing a manuscript at 
a fire in Scotland. The rest of the characters have not much to 
do with the story, Helen is wooed and finally won by Lord 
Kilburn; and her father marries Florence, a poetess, and the 
eccentric daughter of Lord Clivecote. It is not a satisfactory 
ending. All through the story we have an idea that Helen is in 
love with Tom, and it would have been more pleasing if 
author had married them. 

The Chronicles of Castle Cloyne, by M. W. Brew, is, as the 
title shows, an Irish story. In reality two stories run together 
through the book—the one a story of Irish peasant life, and the 
other of the “quality.” The heroine of the former is Oonagh 
Macdermott, the daughter of a farmer ; and the hero of the other 
is Hyacinth Dillon, the son of the landlord. We are shown with 
what terrible severity the famine of 1847 ravaged the land, 
sweeping away alike the rich and the poor; how the poor, unable 
to raise the potato crops—their staple article of food—fell in 
arrear with their rents; had to sell their beasts, and at last, 
stricken down with “the sickness,” died in hundreds. What 
“the sickness ”"—a malignant type of typhus fever—left, famine 
carried off, and woe and desolation reigned over the land, The 
landlords were unable to get their rents, and the Dillons—about 
whom our story treats—having been an improvident lot, hospi- 
table to a fault and with the estate mortgaged up to the hilt, 
were reduced to the last extremity, and had to part with the 
family estate which they had held from time immemorial, The 
kindness of the poor to each other in this terrible time is well 
shown in the character of Oonagh ; and cottage life in its joys 
and sorrows, in the merriment of a wedding and the lamentation 
and woe of a burying, are sketched with a faithful and a 
ready hand and an accurate knowledge of the vernacular. Martin 
Macdermott was a “strong farmer,” a tenant of Mr. Dillon, of 
Castle Cloyne, and the story opens with an account of the 
festivities usual in Ireland on All-Hallow Eve. Among the 
company were Susie Burke and Judy, two friends of Oonagh’s, 
and John Molloy, a good-for-nothing, good-looking scamp, com- 
monly called Shawn Sugagh, who at the time the story com- 
mences was paying attention to Qonagh. After the festivities 
were over, the three girls went through the mysterious cere- 
mony ‘of making, baking, and eating “The Dumb Cake,” after 
doing which each expected, during sleep, to see her future life 
unfolded to her. Martin Macdermott, who knew the worth- 
lessness of John Molloy, refused to allow Oonagh to him, 
and soon afterwards died, broken down by bad times. Oonagh 
sold the farm, cleared her father’s name, and went into service. 
Meanwhile Susie married John Molloy—who, after “ hand fasting ” 
Oonagh, had deserted her when she became poor—and Judy had 
married Dick Considine, both thus fulfilling their doom as revealed 
The fault, we think, in the story is 
the ruthless manner in which the characters are killed off; but 
we suppose the famine, and not the author, must be blamed for 
this, After many troubles Oonagh becomes a pedlar, having per- 
formed the last kind offices for Susie and John Molloy, and 


_ having adopted their only child, whom she destined for a priest. 


How she toiled, what privations and vicissitudes she went through, 
and how she died when success had attended her efforts, and 


9-Zag. By Gertrude Ireland Blackburne. London : Literary 
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adopted son was in reality Father Molloy, the reader will discover 
for himself, and will not fail to admire the beauty of Oonagh’s 
character or the strength of will and fixity of purpose that enabled 
her to attain her goal under such difficulties and trials. The 
other story, running parallel to this, is the misfortunes and 
fortunes of the Dillons. Mr. Dillon, broken down by years of 
waste and misfortune, dies a pauper, having lost his estate, and 
leaving an invalid daughter Grace and a son Hyacinth to make 
their own way in the world. Grace is taken nn of by the 
village priest, a character that commands the respect of the 
reader. Raised from cottage life by the kindness of a farmer, 
Dillon, Father O’Rafferty devotes the last years of a good and 
useful life to the care of Grace; and Hyacinth, accompanied 
Wy his body-servant, Pat Flanagan, goes to the gold-diggings. 

ere success attends them, and they come home to buy back the 
family estate. Grace, however, dies just as her brother arrives, so 
that out of several characters introduced to us at the commence- 
ment of the book, only four survive to the end. Still, it is an 
ne story, and will no doubt commend itself to many 

ers. 

Of all the heroes and heroines it has been our pleasure to meet, 
we do not remember to have come across such impossible characters 
as those whose fortunes are depicted in 4 Woman's Revenge. 
Miss Tinsley has created a woman so utterly lost to all womanly 
feeling that, in pursuance of her revenge, she plots until she has 
murdered both husband and child. Sir Robert Drew, an English 
baronet, goes to V——, an Italian town—why cannot authors 
write the name of a place instead of putting V—— ? If they wish 
to disguise it, they should invent one—and sees a flower-girl whom 
he determines to marry. Sir Robert is a most improbable cha- 
racter; without being particularly wealthy, he is an object of 
dread wherever he goes. All grades of society tremble at his 
frown and haste to do his bidding ; how he becomes possessed of 
this power we are not told, and there is nothing in the story which 


' helps us to solve the riddle. The flower-girl, Inez de Fernento, is 


at this time engaged to a mechanic, but she throws him over to 
become Sir Robert’s wife. Beautiful and passionate in the ex- 
treme, eager to become a leader of fashion, which she considers 
would be her proper place, she is dazzled by the offer of the 
English baronet. She is, however, really in love with the artisan, 
Enrique Cortli, and after her betrothal tries to win him back by 
saying that Sir Robert had given her up. When, however, he 
finds this is untrue, he leaves her, and, joining a party of engineers 
in some dangerous enterprise, saves Sir Robert’s life while blasting 
rocks, and receives his death-blow in so doing. On bis death-bed 
Sir Robert visits him and hears the story of his love, and vows 
in atonement to become the slave of this woman. Enrique dies, 
and Inez bursts upon the scene and vows a fearful revenge upon 
Sir Robert, which it takes the whole of the second volume to 
work out, with the result we have before mentioned. We do 
not propose to describe the working out of the revenge, but we 
— that Miss Tinsley might employ her talents to greater 
vantage. 
Quite a different story is The Mistress of Tayne Court. Here we 
are introduced to English home life, and the trials of a motherless 
irl suddenly called upon to assume the duties of mistress of a 
e house. Mrs. Marshall has portrayed Gwendoline Lloyd 
with much feeling and good taste, and the characters of Mrs. 
Elliott and Mattie are such as we might meet with any day. 
The scene opens at Mentone, where Gwendoline loses her mother, 
a few days before her father, an Indian merchant, arrives home 
after many years’ absence. Mr. Lloyd learns, on his arrival, 
that his wife has just died, and also that he has been left a 
noble place, Tayne Court, by an old gentleman he had never 
seen. . Lloyd also finds that his brother-in-law, a Dr. Elliott, 
had arrived to look after Gwendoline ; and, accordingly, he leaves 
his daughter to her uncle’s care, while he proceeds to England on 
business. As very little of the interest of the story centres in 
Mr. Lloyd, we may dismiss him after saying that he ignores the 
relations of the late owner, starts a bogus Company, and finally 
absconds. Gwendoline goes to stay with her uncle, who has a 
family ; and is taken under the special protection of Mattie, 
who hopes that she may benefit herself by Gwendoline’s position. 
The relations of the late owner are called Karslake; and between 
these, who are very poor, and the young mistress of Tayne Court a 
firm friendship is established. Allan Karslake saves her froin 
drowning, and again saves her father from a bad fall, both of 
which services only seem to render Mr. Lloyd more bitter against 
him. Those who are conversant with novels will guess how all 
this ends, There isa religious tone throughout the book, which 
those who know Mrs. Marshall's books must be accustomed to, 
but which never becomes obtrusive; and, although the reader 
may feel a slight irritation at times against Mrs, Elliott and 
Mattie, the book is, on the whole, pleasant reading. The illustra- 
tions, both full-page and vignette, are soft and well executed. 


GULLIVER'S TRAVELS.* 


ge very name of Jonathan Swift can scarcely be pronounced 
with academical calmness. It suggests doubts, inconsistencies, 
contradictions, and bitter controversies. Thackeray, who calls 


* Travels into Several Remote Nations , a World. By Lemuel 
Gulliver. With Prefatory Memoir of Dean Swift by George Saintsbury. 
London: Nimmo, 


him—and with justice—“ the greatest wit of all times,” and who 
compares his untoward end to the fall of an empire, hated the man 
who compelled his reluctant eulogy, and has held him up to repro- 
bation as a sceptic, a religious hypocrite, a man-hater,and a mean, 
vulgar bully. tt, on the other hand—one of whose chief noble- 
nesses was his grand charity of judgment—extols the personal 
character of the great Dean, in terms for which he is savagely 
censured by the spiteful Jefirey. Kind, wise Dr. Delaney—who 
knew him well, and loved him, as Pope and Arbuthnot, and Gay 
and Harley, and St. John and the virtuous Berkeley loved 
him—speaks from his heart when he calls him “a steady, perse- 
vering, inflexible friend”; and adds that he lived a blessing and 
died a benefactor to mankind. 

The late Mr. James Hannay, in his eloquent protest against 
Thackeray’s harsh judgment, while acknowledging the harshness 
to proceed from the very generosity of feeling of the tenderest of 
all satirists, says:—“The great. lonely, and unhappy soul had 
keener feelings and more profoundly poetic depths in his nature 
than any genius of his age, than all but the highest men of the 
more poetic ages before.” And we hold these words to be as true 
as they are noble. “Cynicism,” says a clever journalist, “is but 
the seamy side of enthusiasm.” May not the seva indignatio with 
which Swift viewed and lashed the meannesses of mankind have 
been the outcome of the “ tender fierceness ” of his disappointment 
that he could not make them as brave and honest and patriotic 
and unselfish as he longed to see them? Timon of Athens loathed 
his fellows, and his 

Great heart greatly broke 


ae on his kindliness was thrust back upon him by their unkind- 
inesses, 

When the Dean of St. Patrick’s died he was wept and mourned 
by a whole nation, as well as by the countless poor whom his 
wise and parsimonious charity had befriended and elevated. Locks 
of his hair were so eagerly sought after that the elder Sheridan 
happily applies to the enthusiasm of the citizens of Dublin Mark 
Antony's famous words to the citizens of Rome when he says 
that they will beg a hair of Cesar for memory— 

And, dying, mention it within their wi 

Bequenthins it as a rich legacy = 

Unto their issue. 
The man who was so loved and mourned, to whom Pope wrote, 
“T must throw away my pen; it cannot, it will never tell you 
what I inwardly am to you, Quod nequeo monstrare et sentio 
tantum”; the man whom women loved and died for, could 
scarcely have been “the evil, the awful spirit,” that Thackeray 
conceived him to be. 

The madness which at last made of Swift 


A driveller and a show 


must have been congenital. It is well-nigh impossible to recon- 
cile in a perfectly sane man the “ more than oriental scrupulosity,” 
as it has been called, of his personal habits with his depraved ex- 
ploitation of the science of filth and corruption, Was it the pre- 
science that this terrible malady must some day tear and rend him 
to pieces that accounts for his cold-blooded return to Stella’s 
passionate devotion? Or was it the knowledge of a more terrible 
secret still which his mother, in spite of all natural shame, felt 
compelled to confide to him, that sent Hester Johnson to her grave 
and drove the Dean to die alone, and “ like a poisoned rat in a 
hole”? These awful questions can never be answered ctherwise 
than conjecturally. 


Mr. Saintsbury, in editing the fascinating volume before us, 
wisely refrains from hinting at any matter that may become 
matter of controversy. He accepts, indeed, the story of the Dean’s 
nominal and pean marriage to Stella; but he would have 
strayed out of his province if he had taken upon himself to gainsay 
in his admirable preface the almost universally received tradition 
of this marriage. The remarks with which he introduces this 
beautiful edition of one of the masterpieces of the world’s litera- 
ture breathe the very spirit of true criticism. His words are few 
and terse, but they say all that need be said :— 


The peculiarity of Gulliver is that, more than any other single piece, it 
unites all Swift’s excellences, and that the interest of its invention and 
incident never flags. It does not exhaust the author’s powers, but it 
leaves hardly any of those powers idle. It is thus, more than almost 
any other work of any other man, at once a popular and a critically re- 
presentative masterpiece. 


The Editor does not quote Thackeray's magnificent panegyric on 
the marvellous and almost supernal wit, and wisdom, and humour 
of Gulliver's Travels. He knows that all persons capable of a 
right appreciation of this transcendent work of genius will know 
those glowing words almost by heart. 


But we have barely alluded to the distinctive features of this 
edition, which make it a book to be coveted and purchased by all 
true bibliophiles. M. Poinson’s pictures, in their delicacy’ and 
subtle humour, are in every way worthy of the story. Those 
which illustrate the voyage to Liliput are perhaps the most dainty 
and delightful in their quaint poetical design and colouring. But 
there are some uncoloured head and tail pieces, which to all true 
lovers of art will appear simply delicious, 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LL. FRANQOIS de MONTAGNAC died exactly forty 
years ago, after seeing a deal of Algerian service and 
attaining the rank of colonel in the French army. His family, 
therefore, cannot be accused of undue precipitation in publishing 
his letters (1) ; and even now, after forty years, the editor tells us 
that he has endeavoured to prevent as far as possible any hurt to 
private feelings. So much has been written about the French 
campaigns in Algeria (more, we should think, than about any 
other series of military operations) that a new contribution may 
be thought somewhat superfluous. Colonel de Montagnac, how- 
ever, writes with spirit and occasionally with picturesqueness, 
and, as his letters were purely intended for family consump- 
tion, they have the unvarnished character which makes letters 
most interesting. We note at the very cpening of the book 
one of those curious traits which exhibit the radical, and 
(whatever happens) it may seem irremovable, difference between 
English and French ideas of the becoming. When Montagnac 
was nine-and-twenty, Louis Philippe in person made a distribution 
of decorations to his regiment. ark somes was called up; the 
King held out his hand with the ribbon, or whatever it was. 
Then spake the young gentleman, and made his sovereign an 
oration of some twelve lines long to the effect that he could not 
accept the decoration, that he had not done enough for it, that he 
hoped to win it on the field of battle, that there were in his com- 
me grey-headed non-commissioned officers who would like it. 

his oration, young M. de Montagnac thought, produced a “ forte 
émotion” in Louis Philippe. It was apparently blamed by some, 
but on the whole the idea seems to have been that it was a 
“belle action,” “le résultat d’une exaltation chevaleresque,” and so 
forth. Now if a sober Englishman were asked what he thought 
of it, we are inclined to think that he would pronounce it a piece 
of juvenile yee mina ir and priggishness at the best; at the 
worst a very indecent and even ungentlemanly insult to the King, 
who could not resent it, and who was put in a thoroughly false 
position. 

There are two widely differing estimates of the Stoical philo- 
sophy (2). Some people (we are speaking, of course, not of the 
more —— view of what is popularly called Stoicism, but 
of students) see in it the most practical as well as the most 
large-minded and large-hearted of the ancient philosophies. 
Others discern in the Stoics many of the worst as well as a few 
of the characteristics of the modern “ religious world” ; its 
Pharisaism, its tendency to flabby gabble, its proneness to shibbo- 
leths and catchwords, its cant, its “ other-worldliness.” Not ours 
is it to pronounce upon the question here. But we may say that 
M. Ogereau has provided a very full and well-arranged citation 
and discussion of texts; the more fragmentary and doubtful loci 
bearing on the early Stoics being, as they should be, dwelt on at 

ter length than the Stoicism of the Empire, which is better 
wn, but neither being neglected. 

M. de Broglie (3) has done well to publish some hitherto un- 

rin swag of his father’s on the subject of political economy. 
uke Victer had the great advantage of being a practical 
= as well as a political economist and a skilled writer. 


he present papers appear to have been written for the most part | 


about thirty or forty years ago. They include a formal “ Intro- 
duction to Political Economy” and other articles, and, at least in 
countries which have not accepted the Jupiter or Saturn doctrine, 
way be read with advantage by students of the subject. 


Flirtage (4) is a volume of lively stories, of which the first is 
not the worst. Our friend the usual American damsel, Millie 
Lobster (¢s Lobster a common American name ?), perplexes the 
usual Frerchman in the usual manner by effusive flirting. As, 
however, M. Jean de Ville d’Avray is not quite such a ruffian as 
M. Paul Bourget’s heroes, he does not make quite the same kind of 
mistake. He makes one, however; and at last, after the usual 
reluctance to surrender his liberty, heroically resolves to offer his 
hand to Millie, who he is sure is deeply in love with him. He 
descends from his room (they are in a monster Swiss hotel) big 
with this resolve, and the first object that meets his horrified 
eyes is Miss Lobster putting both her hands to the lips of a newly- 
arrived young Englishman. Some of the legends carry, it must 
be confessed, the license allowed to Marcellin’s contributors a little 


further. M. Georges Boutelleau’s novel (5) is a rather long but | 
well-written study of provincial and owvrter life; while Le Crime | 
des autres (6) is an elaborate attack on the manners and morals of | 


the provincial nobility, elaborate, but of little power or merit. It 
is a pity to see a writer who, like M. Ulbach, once had consider- 


able reputation, condescend to catch-titles like Aufowr de | 


Pamour(7). There is nothing very scandalous in the book, but 
there is also nothing very amusing. Le monde ot l'on s'abuse (8) 


(1) Lettres d’un soidat. Correspondance inédite du Colonel de 
Montagnac. Paris: Plon. 

(2) Essai sur le systéme philosophique des Stoiciens. Par F. Ogereau. 
Paris: Alcan. 

(3) Le libre échange et Vimpét. Par le feu Due de Broglie. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 

(4) Flirtage. Par Jean Malic. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(5) La demoiselle. Par G. Boutelleau. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) Le crime des autres. Par A. Le Breton. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(7) Autour deTamour. Par Louis Ulbach. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(8) Le monde ot Ton s'abuse. Par Paul Chételat. Paris: Ollendorff. 


is another volume of short tales—of a somewhat extravagant, but 
not unamusing, character. The first, which introduces the reade 
and the hero to a madhouse which is not a madhouse, has a certain 
originality of donnée and is not badly told. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


pas reputation of the late Hugh Conway is not likely to 
increase by the publication of every scrap of fiction that ma 
be traced to his pen. At What Cost; and Other Stories G. 
R. Maxwell) may be opened with curiosity, and will be closed 
with disappointment. It contains nothing that is to the 
average short story of the day, while a search through the old 
volumes of any magazine will produce a multitude of anonymous 
stories immeasurably superior. The first story, At What Cost, is 
the most characteristic, though neither in the telling or conception 
at all remarkable; the second, The Story of a Sculptor, is mere 
commonplace melodrama; and the third, Cupital Wine, is a 
pleasant little sketch, probably suggested by Dr. Richardson’s 
intemperate sacrifice of good wine not long since. 

The moderate dimensions of the Memoirs of Adam Black, edited 
by Alexander Nicolson, LL.D, (A. & C. Black), alone preserve the 
editor from the charge of having illustrated the truth of his own 
sensible remark that “ biography nowadays is alarmingly over- 
done.” The life of the eminent publisher, though prolonged far 
beyond the traditional limits and of uninterrupted activity, pre- 
sents few points of interest to the present generation. More 
than half of Mr. Nicolson’s book is occupied by details of past 
Edinburgh elections, of Macaulay's connexion with the city, of 
contests long since finally settled—such as the Corn-laws agitation 
and the Maynooth Grant. It is not, however, as the Lord Provost 
or as member for Edinburgh that we find Adam Black a notable 
and interesting figure ; the true biographical interest centres in the 
story of his early struggles, of his apprenticeship to bookselling, of 
his gradual ascendency in the political life of his native city, The 
character of the man is best set forth in his career as bookseller 
and publisher, which the editor treats in somewhat me 
fashion, The extracts from Adam Black’s journals that treat of 
these early and more picturesque years are of such vivid bio- 
graphical value that we should have welcomed greater amplitude 
at this stage of the Memoirs, particularly if it reduced the recital 
of well-threshed events in the latter half of the volume. 

The Boy in the Bush, by the late Richard Rowe (Hodder & 
Stoughton), has scarcely true narrative sequence, though described 
as “a tale of Australian life.” Disjointed though it be, it will 
fully satisfy the cravings of adventurous boys, being full of 
moving incidents of flood and fire, hair-breadth escapes, and all 
that delights healthy boyhood. 

Of artists and their world there have appeared of late not a few 
benevolent interpreters, who claim a most searching acquaintance 
with life behind the scenes in theatres, concert-rooms, or studios. 
Sometimes it is the opera-singer who invites the public con- 
fidence or measures the public credulity ; or it is the débutante 
who warns others of the perils she has barely survived. A Singer's 
Story (Chapman & Hall) tells how a young, strong-minded 
governess is transformed iuto an oratorio singer of the first order. 
By sheer firmness of character Miss Hester Dalrymple obtains her 
own terms—“ one hundred pounds, paid in advance, and my ex- 
penses”—and makes a successful début at Birmingham. Apart 
from this little incident, the story has a good deal of nature and 
truth, the character-sketches of patrons and singers—strange 
though they may appear to the uninitiated—being by no means 
over-coloured. 

Mr. John Loader’s Candidate's and Election Agent's Guide 
(Stevens & Sons) is a convenient handbook of information re- 
| lating to questions involved in conducting a Parliamentary election, 
The first part is devoted to the Corrupt Practices Act, the second 
to the practical business of the election, and both are fully illus- 
trated by cases and supplemented by an appendix of statutes 
and forms. * 

There is much that is spontaneous and fresh, with considerable 
humour and observation, in Mr. William Wilson's Echoes of the 
Anvil (Edinburgh: Menzies). Several of the songs are marked 
by true Doric simplicity, very different from what the author 
calls “ that dreamy, clink-clank kind of poetvy ” which certain in- 
considerate friends advised him to attempt. His own clink-clank 
is vigorous enough to be truly characteristic of his craft, and is at 
its best in celebrating homely Scottish scenes and incidents. 
| The author of Giles's Trip to London illustrates the course of 
| rustic love, with its trials and intricacies, in Daisy Dimple (Jarrold 
| & Sons). The Arcadian courtship and the lovers’ quarrels give a 


| pleasing insight into the humours of East Anglia. 
The Jewish Question, 1875—1884 (Triibner & Co.), is a useful 
and handy bibliography, compiled by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, arranged 


| in alphabetical order, and including a list of all writings and 


_ speeches during the past decade, whether for or against tolerance. 
| ~ Meta in England, by M. ©. Sterndale (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), 
| cannot be commended to the young, for whom it is designed, being 
| dull and unprofitable in style and matter. 
| Quite a bewildering assortment of essays and tales, music and 
| illustrations, forms the attractive volume of The Girls Own 
Annual, the sixth yearly issue of Zhe Girl’s Own Paper (“ Leisure 
| Hour” Office), a weekly penny paper that admirably harmonizes 
instruction and entertainment. 


| 
| | 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart 
33 SourHampton Srreer, Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 


The Saturvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


Copies of the SaturDay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris. 
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Freehold Share Les intke New River ; and 12 £100 New Shares ; 
of which h amounted last year to £1,295. 


ESSRS. EDWIN rox. & BOUSFIELD will SELL, at 
the Mart, on Wednesday, at Two, in numerous lots, the above valuable 
FREEHOLD PROPERTIES, aitee beg to Fr attention to the fo lowing specialities of this 
grand historic Corporation :— 
] neorporated by in 1619, 
Last year’s income £ 
neome doubied in 
Shares are freehold and conéer the franchise. 
rhey can be divided into any fractions. 
Dividend over 12 per ry annum. 
Dividend never retrograded, but annually advanced. 
Dividend in 1982. . £876 per share; in 184, £2,610 per share. 


There have been i occasional bonuses. 

‘he Company has important landed estates 4 three counties, 
And house property in the City and elsewhere 

the Clerkenwell Estate uccupies over 50 acres. 

tis all covered w th buildings let at ag rents. 

The leases thereof fall in in about 20 . 

ihe enormous rental value will then be in hand. 

‘he Company's income must advance as buildings increase. 
tateable value of properry in Company's district £12,000,000, 
t include: all the City of London, 

The City of Westminster, 

‘he Northern parishes and suburbs. 

he water drawn is chiefly from the Company's own chalk sprir gs. 
t is sufficient tor the supply of ali London. 

Che New River affords the profits of a trading corporation, 
Combines the simplicity, saparity. and security of Cuonsois, 
And has the prestige o d propriet 

It is peal el givle for trustees’ investment, 

And is suitable tur investment by large or smal! capitalists. 


ptive particulars may be obtained of Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. Gosling & Co.. 
spr ming’ Gartiens S.W. ; of Messrs. Gabb « Walford, Abergaveany ; at the Mart; and of 
win Fox & Bousfield, 99 Gresham Street, Bank, E.C. 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—“ It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak.” —Sir Cuas, A. CAMERON, President Roya} 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 


COCOA. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 


Waters.” 


TONG A, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA. 


“ Tonga maintains its utation in the treatment of Neuralgia.” 
“ Invaluabie in facial Neuralgia. Has proved effective in 
prescribed it.""—AMedical Press. 


2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and lis. Of all Chemists. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


ANY 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR Het. MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
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SPECIAL RETURN ‘TICKETS. 


Lancet. 
cases in which we have 


Departures tor— Fortnightly 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON, 
STRAITS, and JAPAN UF rom Brindisi, Mondays. 


From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE wef Thursdays, 12.30 P.M. 
7am 


BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and 
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Orricrs: 122 LE STREET, E.C., 2 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, -324 RUE L LE’ PARIS; 7 RUE 


OAILLEsS, MAKSEILLES, 


FIRST-CLASS MAN, of OXFORD, resident in London, 


, Barrister (32), desires a TUTORIAL ENGAGEMENT to the Son of a Nobleman or 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L YoeEU WM = 
Lessee and Manacer, Mr. IRVING. 
evening, at Eight o'clock, * OLIVIA,” G. 
wal Mr. IRVING; Utivie 
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or 
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WILL (Vi 
laughter), Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION, 
PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
BY permission of the LORD MAYOR, a Meeting will be held 
s N s r 
the Pubic the operation of THE CRADUATED COUNTY SCHOOLS 


T he chiet objects are to extend to Girls the same advantages for education (so fé 
may be oe whichthe Public Boarding Schools and University Colleges offer to 
boys, and to enable privete capital applied to education to assume a real public character. 


Classics, Mathemat.cs, French, Italian, Considerable experience. High refer- 
ences. “ee H. L., Waters's Library, 97 Westbourne Grove, W. 


C HARING CROSS- HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, 


luding Annual Sul 
Annual Expenditure 12,000 
THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this defi it,and vermanen reduce it, el 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions, or Legacies for Investment t. iy receenmaied 


THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


Gorey solicited to forward COLLECTIONS at HARVEST THANKS- 
Givine te the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, 
26 Charles Bt. 8, Lond 
The object of this Institution is to. mvide Pensions to bona 
Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughters. Six hundred and six 
of whom are over eighty years of age. are now being maintained at an annua! cost of £14, 
Four hundred persons who have cuitivated holdin: 8, varying from 2,000 to 100 acres, and have 
been ruined through the various causes of agric ulreral failure, are seek.ng election. To pro- 
vide tor these, an additional £10,009 a year is require 
Information for the Clergy and Leatlets for distribut! on may be obtained of the S 
as above. 


le Farmers, their Wives, 
xty-five Pensioners, man: 


Established more than One Hundred Years. 
LATEST PRICE LIST OF WINES, SPIRITS, AND LIQUEURS ON APPLICATION. 
BARTON & CO, 59 St. James's Street, London, 8.W. 


Prices lower than those quoted by 
Special extra allowance for Cush. Stock oid = a selected. 


HOTELS. 
SUN AND MILD SEA BREEZES WITHOUT LEAVING ENGLAND. 
"TOTLAND BAY HOTEL, ISLE of WIGHT (near Alum 


and Freshwater Bays).— M»gnifiecnt Sea Views. Great comfort with moderate 
charges. Billiard-room and Tennis-.awn. Excellent Sands und Promenade Pier. Good 
service of Trains and Boats vid i Ly mington.— Address, G. E. Brows, Roma. 


y the majority of Enclish parents the Christ li * 

‘o Share! ers the Association offers limited liability and limited profits, and donors 
a of of dividend to be applied in Scholarships 


be obtained of R. Booru, Esq., 11 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — On the verge of the 
ntic. of ornamet round i 20 Rooms. 
Tabled hote at separate trom Large Bath ; also 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF, LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
payment of Death-Olaims : 
ial protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World. residence after one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed 'I'wo Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Lrofits belong to the Ass The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Soageset 


Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, 
J ,AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET LONDON, Instituted 1823. 
Assets on December 31, 1834.....000eecesecereeteesceeeteeesence 
Income for the year 1884 454,633 
Amount paid in Claims to December 31, 1884........+++++0+0++ 14,208,926 
Reversionary hitherto allotted 6,889,937 


The Expenses of M ment, including Commission, are under 4} cent. of the Income. 

of Free ‘Travel and have been iargely ex! Rates of Extra 
vane gra granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, Reversions, and on other approved 

‘uritics. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purch 

Claims paid proot vf death Title. 
a mission allowed to Solicitors and others on Assurances effected through their intro- 

uction. 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal! sent on application to the ACTUARY. 
NORTHERN ASSURANOE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. _ABERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 
NCOME and FUNDS (iss4). 
Premiums 
fe 


184.000 

Interest ... 128,000 
FIRE OFFICE, 


P H@NIxX 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in ell parts of the World. 
Lai dwith p and liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD Joint Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 

Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 


HOULD READ OUR OCTOBER CIRCULAR 
(No. 449), which contains important information regarding the movements 

of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special information on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
high-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment. Circular post free on 


application. 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
42 Pouttry, Lonpoy, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
REE per CENT. INT REST on DEPOSITS demand. TWO per 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below The Bank undertakes, 
free of charge, the Custody of Securities and Valuables: "the Collerts ‘tion of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the parchawss ons sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notesissued. THE BIRKBECK ‘ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE. 
HE SANITARY ENGINEERING COMPANY make a 
speciality of Sanitary Engineering Work, particalarly those alterations in the 
DRAINAGE ARRANGEMENTS of ordinary dwelling-houses which are necessary 
to prevent the ingress of sewer or cessp ol gases and other mephitic vapours, pro- 
ducing typhoid fever, diphtheria, ani a generally low state of health. 
Fee for Sanitary Surveys, in London .... cooee 2 
Country Inspections by arrangement. 
Address, ManaGrer, SANITARY ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Telegraphic Address “SANITATION, LONDON.” 


ROWLANDS. 
MACASSAR conon, 


for fair and golden-haired people and 
OIL children. Sold everywhere. 


REMEDY. 


HIMROD'S ASTHMA REMEDY 


Is not a medicine to be swallowed; 
it must he burnt, and the fumes in- 


HIMROD’S 


ASTHMA REMEDY 
GIVES INSTANT RELIEF 


haled. Price 4s. per Tin, of all 
Chemists and Medicine Dealers, or 
ASTHMA, = free for Fifty Stamps, from the 
BRONCHITIS, 
BARCLAY & SONS, 
COLDS. 95 Farxinevon Srreer. 


BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENOH COFFEE, 
perfectio ve 
pee or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. ~ 
61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. Len London Bridge. | Manchester—9%3 Market 
102 Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Bristol_38 Corn Street. 
King’s Cross, N. Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston—Fishergate. 
42 Great Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—! Church Street. | 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


caused by the of Rev. R. H. BAYNE, Hon. Canon, 
wri es are desire, and my eyes feel 

; Tonly regret did) net ot your exceeding skill years ago."” Testimonia' 
from Sir Julius Ben notes Hospital ; &. J. 
McIntyre, Esq., D. Hertiend, Esq., M.P.,&c. Mr. 
F.38.8., Oculist OLD BOND STREET, scientifically adapts his 

assist and strengthen the sight. Pamphlet on the preserv: 
sight free. ty Branch, 6 Poultry ; Birmingham, 5 Corporation Street. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE 


CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY “GOMPANY. 
Lonpoy Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices. and Particulars on receipt of Six Stam, 
International Inventions Exhibition—Stand 10%, West Arcade, Gueen's Gate. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, The popularity 
of this instrument has doubled annually since its first introduc- 


tion, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES | TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES TOILET SERVICES. 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


CABINET FURNITURE 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Begs to draw attention to some GOOD cme FURNITURE, which he offers for Sele 
to Stock-taking at greatly PRICES. The 

M SETS in various woods, G-ROOM and DRAWIN RNI- 
TURE, &c. are now on view. Decerigtive ys post free on application. 


BEDSTEADS AT HALF PRICE. 


y of notice. 
VV ILLIAM S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
ont Cone F Ironmonger, 8 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 1, 2, and 3 


Newman Street, 
COLZA OLL. best, 2s. 9d. per gallon ; KEROSINE, Water White, safe and inodorous, Is. 1d, 


FITMENTS. 
SITTING ROOMS AND BED ROOMS 


TASTEFULLY AND INGENIOUSLY FITTED, 


So as to secure the maximum of convenience and comfort which any given space is 
capable of affording. 


COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM, 


76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


sunousnout on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

| arg Founded a 1568. Cash Prices; no extra charge for time Eve. Large, usetui 
Stock to select from. »-rliustrated priced Catalogue. with vienna, post —248, 249, and 250 

Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street. W. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 


tthe World. 


BOOKS, 


DISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s.—HATOHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, yore, Church Services, nd 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogu Vos 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s. allowed off NEW BOOKS, 
JOHN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJES'TY, 
390 Oxford Street, London. 


VHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following t rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 
Any pert of the United Kingdom ...... evccccccccere eooreSl 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 we 


_STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
THE 8 SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are uired, for which 6d. each wu be given, viz.; 
13,75, and 99 (Clean copies)—at the Ottice, 33 Street, Strand, W.C, 525 


The Saturday Review. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 
SUBSORIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 
See Special Catalogue, postage free on application. 
This Catalogue contains Complete Sets of Works by all the Standard 


Authors, carefully selected from the Publishers’ Lists, and strongly bound 
ina variety of durable bindings for l’ublic and Private Libraries, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 ro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; axv 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXXII. 
is published THIS pay. 
CONTENTS : 

1, THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
2. PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE, 
3. TAXES AND TAXATION, 
4. TAINE ON JACOBINISM, 
5. HORSE-RACING. 
6. ENGLAND AND EGYPT IN THE SOUDAN, 
7. FORGERIES OF THE ABBE FOURMONT. 
8. OUR DUTY TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
9 THE COMING ELECTIONS. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, Part III., Vol. XLVIII., SEPTEMBER 1885, price 5s. 


GTATISTICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. 
Report of the Count } the Fifty-trt Anniversary Meeting of the Statistical Society, 
fe une 23, 1885, a! proceedings therea’ 


" By R. Price Williams, Esq., M.Inst.C.E. 
"(the Newmarch Memorial Essay). By 


(2) The Twenty-eichth Inland Revenue 
oreign Trade of the United —— (4) The Society's Jubilee Meeting. 
Report ot PAdditio ms to the Lib: 


London: Epwarp 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


cen of London, 1801-81. 
Resent and E Science 


ty Wine Production in France. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A. J. B, Benesrorp Hopz, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 


From the TIMES. 

In “ The Brandreths" we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of“ Strictly 
Tied NOW py ak may add that it is a de:ided improvement on his maiden etfort. He has 
not only laid a firmer on some of those characters which in his earlier work were rather 

wenting in outline and individuality, but he has secu 
simplifying his story “The randreths,” although it abounds in the study of personal 
character, investigating the innermost life, and analys: ng te feelings of the hero, is never- 
theless in great measure a politic./ novel. Mr. Hoye writes of political life. and the vicissi- 
tudes of parties with the knowledze and experience of a veteran politician. Nota few of the 
casual pictures of society are exceedingly — and lively. We repeat, in conclusion, 
the novel is one which will repay careful re: 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 1s GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: a Series of Seven Etchings by 


Habs. Now on View the frst two of the Series and Sketches of the 
and Prices on application._Rosert DunTuoRne, Vigo Street, W. 


BIRTH of GALATEA, after E. Burne Jongs, A.R.A. 
Mezzotinted by C. W. CamPsEeLL. Impressions of the first state now ready, £3 3s. 


NERINA, after C. E. Pervert. Mezzotinted by Epwarp 


SLOCOMBE. Impressions of the first state now ready, £4 4s. 


we STUDIORUM of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
a of Mezzotint Facsimiles by Frask SHort. mm, R.A. 
Prospectus on application. 
Robert Vigo Street, W. 


red the interest of his readers by 


Just out, atlas 4to. bs. 


NOTES on some KARLY PERSIAN LUSTRE VASES, 
By Hexny Wau.is. Coloured Plate and many Cuts. 
QvARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, Second Edition, 1s. 


Divina ADMIRALTY and the COUNTRY; being a 


Leak in the British Navy, and how to stop it. “ ‘Admiralt Amuse- 


laying at Ducks and Drakes with Supplies.” — Punch, Oct. 3, 1885. By Hexuy C. 
London : ErFixcHam WIL8ow, Royal Ex: exchange. 
Now ready, Fifty- fifth Edition, 2s. 


‘THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present T: 
London; Si1MPKIN, MARSHALL. & Co. 


New Poem, now ready, 3s. 6d. 


Hey woop & Sox, Manchi VickERs, 317 Strand. Order any where, 


CLASSIC FORMS in MODERN ARCAITECTURE. 
THE BUILDER. Also View of Oxtord and Cambridge Mansions ; Design for an 
xterior to St. Stephen's, Walbrook ; Sketches at the Church © ongress Ecc leslastical Art 
Exhibition; House, Scarborouzh ; Sculpture, “ David before Saul,’ by Ellen M. Rove} 
A ‘ews from Rum. ; Sketches and No‘es near Stamfo. d; Railway Servan 
Congress, &c. by post, 4 4d. Annual Subscription, 19s 


@ Catherine Street. ‘And ell Newsmen. 


- PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 
8vo, half persian morocco, 


STANFORD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY 
COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EIGHTY-NINE MAPS. 


With letter-press, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and 
Unions, Population Tables, and other particulars relating to County Statistics, 
Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary ae 

The Maps include, in addition to Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties of 
England and Wales, and Plans of Towns returning more than two Members 
coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS; 
THE ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS, 


AND THE FOLLOWING 


PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS. 


| 1. Geological Map of Great Britain 14. November Rainfall and — in 
raph England and Viele. 
3. River Basins of England and Wales. 15. December 
4. January Rainfall and Temperature in | 16. Distribution of Fepelaticn -y England 
England and Wales. and Wales, 
5. February do. do. 17. Occupations in Eagland and Wels. 
6. March do. do. 
7. April do. do. 19. Coalfie las ae. a: 
8. May do. do. 20. Death Rate 
go. 21, Connites in England and 
u lo. 
ll, August do. do. 22. Parliamentar: tation do. 
12. do. do. 23. Dioceses of Established Church 
Lb. do. do. Wales. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES, a 
thrilling Story, founded on an 
African Legend, by H. RIDER 
HAGGARD, is now ready, price ds. 


“We would give many novels, say eight hundred (that is 
about the yearly harvest), for such a book as ‘King Solomon’s 
Mines.’ "—Saturday Review. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, 2s. picture covers (post free, 2s, 4d.) 


THE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, E.C. AND ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


NEW NOVEL AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


JaNE H. Srerrigugz, Author of “The Gregors: a Cornish Story,” “ Love 
and Money Too.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, (Ready. 
MADAME VILLARI'S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD; or, Left Behind. 


By Author of “On Hills and Venetian Waters,” 
Camilla’s Girlhood,” &c. Illust Square 8vo. cloth, gilt 8s, 6a. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


This day is published, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 18s, 


THE LIFE of GENERAL F. R. CHESNEY, 


Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.B.S,, &c. By his Wure and 
Daveuter. Edited by LANE-POOLE, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


INSOR & NEWTON’S SERIES of ONE SHILLING 
on ART. By post, 13 Stamps, 
Just published, Nos. 37 an 

No. 37. A MANUAL of FLOWER P from 
NATURE, with Instructions for Preliminary Practice. 3 Illustrations in 
Chromo-Lithography. 
No, 88. A SHORT STUDY in GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By T, H. Parkes 

& Newron, Limited, w. 

And sold by all Booksellers and 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


THE LANGUAGES of MELANESIA. By 


R. H. Coprinerox, D.D., of the Melanesian Mission, Fellow of Wadham 


College, Oxford. 


SAINTE- BEUVE.C CAUSE "RIES DU LUNDI. | 


Selections, Edited and arranzel by G. Sarntspory, M.A., Author of “ A Short 
History of French 
ust ready, fep. 8vo. clo 


TERENCE, ANDRIA. Edited, with Introduc- 


Notes, by C. E. Freeman, M.A., and SLOMAN, M.A., Masters 


inster Editors of * 
ready, fep. 8vo. cl 


HINTS and HELPS for LA TIN ELEGIACS. 


By H. Lee Waryer, M.A., Master in Rugby School, formerly Fellow of 


y 
St. John’s Editor of * Extracts Livy.” 
ready, fcp. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 


EXTRACTS" “from ALFRED'S. OROSIUS. 


Selected and Edited by Henny Sweer, M.A. » formerly | President of the Philo- 


logical Society, Author of “ An Anglo-Saxon Reader.” 
= Old English Reading 
ly, fep. Svo. stiff covers, 


SELECTED HOMILIES of ZELFRIC, 


Arranged and Edited by Sweet, M.A., Author of “An 


Primer.” 
(No. IL, of Old English Reading Primers.) 
SUBJECTS FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINA- 
8, — 
cp. 8vo. stiff cov 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of DRYDEN and POPE. 


With Introduction be Notes, by A. Mrtnes, M.A. (Lond.), Editor al 
Butler's “ Hudibras ” 
fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


EDGAR QUINET.—LETTRES & sa MERE. 


Selected and Edited by Gronce Sainrsspury, Author of “A Primer of | 


French Literature”’ &c. 


Just ready, Third and New Edition, carefully Revised and eens with New 
Map of the Siege of A: twerp, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 


SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN ; 


EGMONT’S LEBEN und TOD, and BELAGERUNG von ANTW ERPEN. 
Edited, with Notes, Introductions, &e. by C. A, BucnuErM, Ph.D., Pro- 
of German King’s C: liege, London. 
t editor of this Se has | 
ft, and deserved what he has secured.” tig Ser no pra 


SUBJECT — LONDON MATRICULATION. 
ready, fcp. 8vu. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OVID’S TRISTIA. Book I. The Text Re- 


os, with Introduction and Notes for Schools, by S. G. OwEN, B.A., Assis- 
t Lecturer in Greek and Latin at the Owens College, Victoria U niversity, 
eke and formerly Open Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford, 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S 
THE MASTER OF THE MINE. 2 vols. 


GEORGE FLEMING’S 
ANDROMEDA. 2 vols. 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’ 
A GIRTON GIRL, 8 vols. 


MISS CRAIK’S 
MRS, HOLLYER. 3 vols. 


LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE’S 
SISTERS-IN-LAW. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 


By Dr. BURNEY YEO. 
* Dr. Yeo's work.”"—Lancet. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


Imperial 16mo. vegetable parchment, bevelled boards, red edges. 
Just ready, 53., an entirely New Work on 


CHEIROGNOMY AND CHEIROMANCY. 


A MANUAL of CHEIROSOPHY. Being a 


complete practical Handbook of the twin sciences of Cecirognomy y and 
Cheiromancy, by means whereof the pest. the present, and the future may be 
read in the formation of the hands, Preceded by an introductory argument 
upon the science of Cheirosophy and its claims to rank a3 a physical science, 

By Epwanp Heron AttEn, Author of “Codex Chiromantiw.” With Full- 
page other Engravings. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C, 


“SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE JOURNAL of MARY FRAMPTON. 


From the Year 1799 to the Year 1846. Locluding various interesting and 
curious Letters, Anecdotes, &c., relating to events which occurred during 
that period. Edited, with Notes, by her niece, Hararer GEorGIANA Munpy. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
“ As Mary Frampton saw a eal of societ d corresponded with persons who 
very close to the’ Throne, her as do, lights 
on the political events of her time, and affording curious glim,ses of social life. 


St. James's Gazette. 


‘FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSIONS to IRE- 


LAND, 1831-1881. By R. Barry O’Briky, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Vol. Il. completing the work, with Frontispiece Portrait of Thomas 
Drummond. 
| *,° The Two Volumes (complete work) may now be had, each 16s. 
“The work is an important contribution to the historical literature of the 
me.""—Freeman's Juurna.. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of GENERAL SIR 


EDWARD CECIL, Viscount Wimbledon, Colonel of an English Regiment in 
the Dutch Service, 1605-1631, and ove of His Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy 1628-1638. By Cuan.es Daron, F.R.G.8. 2 vols. demy Svo. 
price 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
DEDHAM PARK. By Jouy Brapsnavw. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


JOHN HAILE : a Story of Successful Failure. 


| By the wr 4 of “ Sleepy Sketches; or, How We Live and How We do Not 
Live.” 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 


DON LUIS; or, the Church Militant. By 


IVAN Tuneceen. 1 vol. crown Svo. cloth, 33. 6d. 


“THE PURPLE LAND that ENGLAND LOST. 
Travels and Adventures in the Banda Oriental, South America. By W. H. 
Hupson, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. 

THE VANISHED DIAMOND. By Jutes 
Verne, Author of “ Twenty Thousand Leagues” &c, Square crown Svo. with 
48 Full-page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. 


ANIMAL STORIES, OLD and NEW. Told 


in Pictures and Prose. By Harrison Weir, 4to. fancy boards, 56 Coloured 
and Plain Pages of Illustrations, 53. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


| SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Ready this day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— LIFE in CHINA. By Major 


Henry Knotrys, Royal Artillery, Author of * From Sedan to Saarbriick,” 
Editor of “ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” ** Incidents in the China War,’ &c, 


THACKERAY’S PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 


On the 13th instant was published a PEOPLE’S EDITION of 
the above Work, with more than 50 Illustrations, many 
of them from’ the Original Designs of the Author. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in 
the YEAR 1840. Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 
With an Introduction by J. HunGERForD PoLLEs, and a Portrait. Demy 
4to. 21s. (Jn November. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, 
AND REV IEWS. 
Being Volume XXV. of the STANDARD EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[ Vol. 26, completing the “ Standard Evi‘ion,” will be published in November. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Lesure 
Srepurn, Author of “A History | of English Thought in the Eightcenth 
Century,” “Hours in a Library,” &c. Large crown 8vo. with 2 Scveel 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. (Zn November. 

NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “* No New Thing,” “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” “ Matrimony,” 


NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Curistre Murray, 


Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” “ Coals of Fire,” &c, (in @ few days, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. J. 


DurFie.p, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c. 3 vols. 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Srvarr. 
8 vols. 

DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frep. H. Moore. 

WHAT'S HIS OFFENCE? By the Autor 


of “THE Two Miss &. 3 vols. 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy Gree, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By KaTuarixeE Kine, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” 3 vols. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO sas “MEN OF THE TIME.” 


Crown Svo. cloth, 15s. 


MEN OF THE REIGN: 


A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Persons of 
British and Colonial Birth who have died 
during the Reign of Queen Victoria. 


Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD. 


THE NEW CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


Demy 8vo. 495 pp. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A CONCORDANCE 


TO THE 


PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
The compiler trusts that no phrase of any value, interest, or importance 


has been omitted, while the key words have been chosen carefully 
with the view of rendering reference as easy as possible. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


CANON DIXON’S WORK ON THE CHURCH. 


Demy cloth, 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ABOLITION OF THE 
ROMAN JURISDICTION, 


By RICHARD WATSON DIXON, M.A, 
Vicar of Warkworth, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


Vol. III. EDWARD VI. a.v. 1549-1553. 
Vol. I. has been reprinted, and is now ready. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


A CONTINUATION OF HALLAM’S “CON STITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 


Second Edition, demy 8vo,. 456 pp. cloth, 12s, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


FROM 1760 TO 1860. 


By CHARLES DUKE YOUNG, M.A. 


jus Professor of Modern History in Queen's College ,Belfast, Aut e istory 
Regi of the British Navy,’ Ts Lite of Marie Antoinette,” we 
“ Useful for practical purposes, as a summary of facts, and a sonmcatons book of 
reference.......++ The constitutional points are carefully noted and reasoned out.” 
ry day Review. 
“ Wherever Hallam has already found a place room should also be found for 
Young.” — £ducational Times, 


MITED, ORIEL 
MARCUS WARD & CO., LI FARRINGDON STREET, 


Just published, crown Svo. vellum, 148 pp. 4s. 6d. 


UNDERCURRENT and AFTER-GLOW : 


England, 
“ New and original poetic r.”—Guardi 
“ Philosophy impregnated with poetic feeling. "—Literary World, 


London ; Grona& Bet & Soxs, York Street, Covent Garden. Clifton: J. BAKER & Sox. 


an Elegy of 


SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand, 


Late of 54 FLEET STREET. 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Shortly, price 21s. 


WINDSOR. By the 


Rev. W. J. Lortte. 


Imperial 4to. with 12 Plates and numerous Vignettes, cloth, gilt edges. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, £4 4s, 


Shortly, price 16s. 


ISIS and THAMESIS: Hours at Oxford and 


Below. By Professor A.J. CuHurcH. With Etchings and Vignettes. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, 42s. 


In December. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1885. With 


Cloth, gilt edges, 35s.; or half- 
morocco, 42s. 


REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By 


W.M. Conway. With 16 Illustrations. 


Shortly, pri 


A BRIEF HISTORY of "NAPOLEON I. By 


Professor SEELEY, With Portrait. 


Shortly, price 5s. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: 


the Great Rebellion. By Professor A. J. Counce. With 
trations. 


a Story of 
Tllus- 


By the same Author. 
“Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 


readers.” —Daily News. 
ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS O 
CICERO, 5s. 


STORIES FROM HOMER. 5s. 

STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRA- 
GEDIANS. 5s. 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 5s. 

STORIES OF THE EAST, FROM 
HERODOTUS, 5s. 

THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN 
WAR. 5s, 


STORIES FROM LIVY. 5s. 


THE OF THE DAYS 
OF JERUSALEM. 3s. 6d. 

A TRUE TALE FROM 
LUCIAN. 3s. 6d. 

HEROES AND KINGS. 1s. 6d. 

THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BAR- 
NET: a Tale of the Two Roses. 
Price 5s. 


Shortly, price 5s, 


BORDER LANCES: a Romance of the Northern 


Marches. By the Author of “ Belt and Spur.” 


With Coloured Illustrations. 


By the same Author. 


BELT AND SPUR. 5s. | 


THE CITY IN THE SEA. 5s. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS, 5s. 
Shortly, price 5s. 


CHURCH ECHOES : 


the Daily Service of the Church, 


a Tale illustrative of 
By Mrs. Carty Brock, Author of 


* Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours.” 
By the same Author. 


CHANGES AND CHANCES, 5s, 
WORKING AND WAITING. 5s, 
MARGARET’S SECRET. 5s. 
CHARITY HELSTONE, 5s. 
MICHELINE. 5s. 

MY FATHER’S HAND. 23s. 
CHILDREN AT HOME. 5: 


THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR. 
Price 5s. 


HOME MEMORIES. 5s. 

THE VIOLETS OF MONT MARTRE. 
Price 5s, 

DAME WINTON, 3s, 6d. 

ALMOST PERSUADED, 1s. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS: 


@ Series of Illustrative Tales, 8 vols. each 5s, 
Shortly, price 5s, 


UNDER the MENDIPS. By Mrs. Marsuatt. 


By the same Author. 


IN THE EAST COUNTRY. is. 

IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. 

CONSTANTIA'S CAREW. 5s. 

MEMORIES OF TROUBLOUS TIMES. 
Price 5s. 

THE ROCHEMONTS. 5s. 

LADY ALICE, 5s. 

LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. 

A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s. 

HEIGHTS AND VALLEYS. is. 

HELEN'S DIARY. 5s. 

CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 5s. 

THE OLD GATEWAY. 5s. 


THE MISTRESS OF TAYNE COURT. 
Price 5s. 


MRS. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. 5s. 
BENVENUTA. 5s, 

DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
JOB SINGLETON'S HEIR. 5s. 
JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s. 
NOWADAYS. 5s, 

MRS. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL, 5s. 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS. is. 
EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s. 

VIOLET DOUGLAS. is. 
MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 


“ Very sound-hearted and sensible tales of modern life.”—Guardian. 
“ Mrs. Marshail’s pen, busy as it is, does not give any sign of failing.” 


Shortly, price 5s, 


A CRIPPLED ROBIN. 


A Story by M. E. 


WINCHESTER, Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.” 
By the same Author. 


A CITY VIOLET. 5s. 
A NEST OF SPARROWS. 5s, 
UNDER THE SHIELD. 5s. 


CHIRPS WITH THE CHICKS. 2s. 6d. 
A CABIN ON THE BEACH. 5s. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s. 6d. 


Shortly, price 5s, 


CHAPTERS on FLOWERS. By Cuartorre 


E.izaseti. New Edition, with 16 Coloured Illustrations. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with oem hm and 30 Illustrations 
after Sketches by General Gordon, cl 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS at 


KARTOUM. Printed from the Original MSS, With Introduction and Notes 


by A. Eomont Hake. [This day. 


Large crown 8yo. printed on hand-made paver, parchment antique, or cloth, 12s, 
vellum, 15s. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 


From Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory 
Essay, by GEORGE SALNTSBURY. [Next week. 


New and Cheaper Edition, now ready at all Libraries. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: a Novel. 


By Lucas Mater, Author of “ Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch in Black and White.” 


Elzevir 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AT the SIGN of the LYRE. By Aust AUSTIN 


Dosson. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey and Tailpiece 
Demy 8vo. Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


TWO YEARS in the JUNGLE: the Experi- 


ences of a Hunter and Naturalist in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Borneo. By T. HorNaDay, [ This day. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. By FrancisG.Heatu, 


Author of “ Sylvan Spring,” “ The Fern Portfolio,” &c. With 12 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 


The book is in every way, both as regards ‘ons, attractive, while 
the fidelity ofthe coloured plates of leaves is remar! "Saturday Keview. 


Vol. IV., in Two Parts, 30s. 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 


ROMAN PEOPLE, Edited by Professor Manarry. With numerous 
Illustrations, 


Just ready, fep. 8vo. 


THE LIFE of a PRIG. By Onz. 


Crown S8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


or, India in Transition. By 
(Next week. 


[Next week. 


NEW INDIA; 
H. J. 8. Corron, Bengal Civil Service. 
Crown 8vo. 


IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. By Wirrrip Scawen 
Bunt. In the press. 
Crown 8vo. with 63 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Rosert Hartmany, 


Professor in the University of Berlin. [International Scientific Series. - 


Large crown S8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM and the EVOLU- 


TION of HAPPINESS. By JANE HumME CLAPPERTON, [Vert week. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
THE SPRINGS of CONDUCT: an Essay in 


Evolution. By C. Ltoyp Morgan. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CIRCULATING CAPITAL; being an Inquiry 


into the Fundamental Laws of Money. An Seay by au East INDIA MER- 
CHANT, Author of “ The Homology of Economic Justice.” 


Elzevir 8vo. choicely printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s, 


SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA ; or, Confest Igno- 


rance the Way to Science: in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing and 
Confident Opinion. By JoskPH GLANVILL, M.A. Edited, with au Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Joun OWEN. 


A most agreeable book. Mr. Owen deserves many Guin for what was 
anything but accessible pow public in a convenient size and shape." —Saturday K 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE FAITH of the UNLEARNED: 


Authority apart from the Sanction of Reason an Insufficient Basis for it. By 
* Ong UNLEARNED.” 


“It is an argument which will interest thoughtful men who would believe if the A ee 
a sure basis for belicf,and it will pone nelp some, as it has seemingly ai 
to attain to a living faith.""—Suturduy Aevie: 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO: a Record 


of Adventures which led up to the Discovery of the Relics of the long- 
missing Expedition commanded by the Comte de la Pérouse. By Captain 
Gwoucs BaYLy. (Next week, 


Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


URIEL ACOSTA. In Three Acts. 


German of GuTzkow. By Sricer. 


From the 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
October 1835, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 322. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
2. PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
3. TAXES AND TAXATION. 
4. TAINE ON JACOBINISM. 
5. HORSE RACING. 
6. ENGLAND AND EGYPT IN THE SOUDAN. 
7. FORGERIES OF THE ABBE FOURMONT. 
8 OUR DUTY TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
9. THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


LETTERS of the PRINCESS ALICE to the 


QUEEN. With a Memoir by H.R. Princess CurisTian. Crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


GLENAVERIL ; or, the Metamorphoses: a 


Poem in Six Pooks. By the Earl of Lyrroy, 2 vols. fep, 8vo. 12s, 


LETTERS and JOURNALS of the late 


Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER (Secretary to the Admiralty 1809 to 
1831), relating to the chief Political and Social Events of the present 


Century. Edited by Louis J. Jannines. Second Edition, revised, 3 vols. 


8vo. with Portrait, 45s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criti- 
cism, based on the most recent Sources of Information. By Rev, Gxo, 
D.D. 8vo, 16s, 


HOME LETTERS. Written in 1830-31. By 


the late Earl of BEACONSFIELD. Post 8vo. 5s. 


PASSAGES in the EARLY MILITARY 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Hisecr. 
mer A his Son, General Wa. C. E. Napier. Crown Svo. with Portrai 
price 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, 


Cares, and Work. From the Experience of Forty Years. By Gronck Rak 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME of the LIFE 


Sa of RAPHAEL, By J. A. Crowe and G, B. CaVALCASELLE. 
8vo. 


THE REIGN of HENRY VIII. From his 


Accession to the Death of Wolsey. Reviewed and Illustrated from Original 
Documents, by Rev. J. M.A. Edited by JAmes GalnpNER. 
2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 30s. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis 


De Translated by N, D'ANvers, 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


SELECTIONS. from the LETTERS and 


PAPERS of SIR JAMES BLAND BURGES, Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1789-95, Edited by James Hurron, 8vo. 15s, 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of 


Claude and Salvator. By Josian Oucene, Author of “ Cadore ; or, Titian’s 
Country" &c. Medium 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 


GROTE’S PLATO. New Edition. Edited by 


ALEXANDER Baly, 4 vols. crown 8vo. each 6s, 
(The volumes may be had separately.) 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES and EXPERI- 


ENCES of a MAGISTRATE during the =. PROGRESS, and SUP- 
PRESSION of the INDIAN MUTI Ny. B Mank THORNHILL, Crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, 12s. 


HANDBOOK to the POLITICAL QUES- 


TIONS of the DAY, with the Arguments on Either Side. By SypNEYy 
Buxton, M.P. Fitth Edition, Svo. 6s. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


during the MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION (a.p, 1003- 
By Salih, B.A, Post Svo. with Lilustrations, 7s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of FRANCE; 


Readers, 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


LIFE of MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP. 


By the Abbé F. LaGraner, Translated from the French iby Lady 
HELBELT. [Vert week, 


A NEW COOKERY BOOK. 
This day, large crown 8vo. 8s. 


THE PYTCHLEY BOOK 
OF REFINED COOKERY AND 
BILLS OF FARE. 


By Major L* ****. 


Eighth Edition, with Portrait. 


NOTES on ENGLAND, By H. A. Tarng, 


D.C.L, Oxon. &c, Translated, with an a Chapter, by W. Fraszr 
Rag. Large crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


Wich Illustrations, crown 8vo. 83, 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE: Black and White. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Now ready, the Eleventh Thousand of 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. With a 
Preface by the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


“The book is in every sense interesting. and its appearance now is timely........ Hardly 
any point, so far as we can sce, of what ought to be and must be the Radical programme is 
lett un presented to the consideration of the reader." —Duily News. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. 12s. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 
THOUGHT. By S. Larne, M.P. 
“ It is the expression of a sensible, well-read, compromise-loving Briton's final conclusions 


«pon religious matters. The t part is a rapid and clearly-written résumé of all that 
modern science and modern criticis: n have done to sap the foundation of current theologies 


and the current dogmas. This résumé is ee A done...... marshalled with considerable 
kill, and enforced by excellent and typical examples...... Pleasantly written pages.” 
Pali Mali Gazeite. 


EVAN HARRINGTON. By Georce Merepitu. 


Large crown 8vo.6s. Forming a New Volume of a Uniform Edition of the | 
Works of George Meredith. 


“It was announced some weeks ago that, in response to the ating popularity of Mr. 
George Meredith's novels, & anew uniform cheap edition was to be published. This was good | 
news to many of us; and precisely the sort ofedition that was wanted is now in course of pub- 
lication by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. ‘Evan Harrington,’ one of the best of Mr. Meredith's 
novels, is now before us in handy, solid, cinale- volume shape; well end clearly printe oe, | 
poner 3 good, binding sober and stronz; price 6s. There will be nine or ten volumes in all, and | 

n themselves they will make a not inconsiderable body of literature so to speak. Genins ofa ' 
‘truly original and spontaneous kind shines in every one of these ks ; of fancy there is only 
too much, perhaps: with healthy, ——- rly air they abound ; and if there exists 
any greater Master of his native tongue than ith, we have yet to hear of the gentle- | 
man's name.”’—St. James's Gazette. 


CHEAP EDITION, now ready, 1s. 6d. 


LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; or, 


Lectures to a Solitary Audience. By Mica Davitt. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
Next week, 3 vols. crown Svo, 


WHAT IS A GIRL TO DO? 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


NEW NOVEL BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


A GIRL in a THOUSAND. By Jzan 
Author of “Dandy,” “Sackcloth and Broadcloth, 


A NOVEL BY WILLIAM RAABE 


THE HUNGER-PASTOR. By 


RaaBs. Translated from the German by“ Arnold.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
{This day. 


THREE “SHILLING” STORIES. 


“ No. 99.” By Arruur Grirritus, Author of 
“ Fast and Loose.” 1s, 


FAST and LOOSE. By Artuur Grirritus, 


Author of “‘ The Chronicles of Newgate.” 1s, 


A SINGER’S STORY. Related by the Author 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Fep. 4to. 832 pp. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 14s. 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Editor of * Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary " (New Edition). 


This Dictionary is based on the New Edition of the /mperial Dictionary, which 
has been so favourably received by the public and the press. It is intended to meet 
the wants of all who wish to provide themselves with an English Dictionary handy 
in size and moderate in price, rich in its vocabulary, concise, yet not too meagre 
its definitions and explanations, fresh and accurate in its information, and forming 
in all respects a useful and trustworthy work of reference for readers, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


A HISTORY 0F CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
With a Full Account of the Three Great Measures of 1832, 
1867, and 1884. 


By JAMES MURDOCH, 


Member of the Faculty of Procurators, Glasgow ; Author of “ Manual of the 
Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy" &c. 


Fep. 8vo. with above 200 Engravings, cloth, 4s, 
OUTLINES OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. 


By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast ; 
Editor of the English Edition of * Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy " &c. &e. 


Great pains have been taken to make every statement in this book as plain as 
possible, and to put every sentence into such a form as to be readily understoo! at 
first reading. Algebraic formule have been altogether excluded, and familiar 
language whenever available has been preferred to the use of technical terms, 


Crown &vo. pp. 664, with numerous Illustrations and 8 Coloured Maps, 
cloth, red edges, 63. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S 
HISTORY: 


ANCIENT, MEDIAVAL, AND MODERN; 
With special relation to the History of Civilisation and the 
Progress of Mankind. 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 


Late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridze : Author of “ A History of the 
British Empire” «ec. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO; or, the 


Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Professor A. J, Cavece. with Twelve 
om page Illustrations by Adrian Marie. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 


THE LION of the NORTH: a Tale of 


Gustavus Adolphus and the Wars of Religion. By G. A. Henry. With 
12 Full-page Illustrations by John Schinuberg. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 


PATIENCE WINS; or, War in the Works. 


By G. MANVILLE Fenn. With 3 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Ciown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. A New Edition. 


Illustrated by more than 100 Pictures from designs by Gordon B: 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


FOR NAME and FAME; or, Through Afghan 


Passes. By G. A. HENTY. Pall-page Tlastrations byt Gordon 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 


SILVER MILL: a Tale of the Don Valley. 


By Mrs. R. H. Reap, Author of “Dora” &c. With 6 Full-page Pict 
Jobn Schinberg. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE SEARCH for the TALISMAN: a Story 


of Labrador. By Henry Farru, Author of ‘‘ Jack o’ Lanthorn” &c. Illus- 
perso hyo Full-page Pictures by John Schinberg. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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‘& CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 


FROM 1837 TO 1852. 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. Clerk of the Council. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 


Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the Duxe or 


BEAUFORT, K.G. and Mowsray Morris. With Contributions by the EARL 
or SUFFOLK and BERKSHIRE, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Dicey CoLLins, and 
ALFRED E. T. Watson. Illustrated by J. and J, Chariton. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d, [Ready 


FISHING. By H. 
late H.M. I Sea Fisheries. With Contributions the Marquis 
or Exerer, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major Joun P. TRAHERNE, and 
G. CurisToPHER DAVIES. 

Von. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vou. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish, Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


(Nearly ready. 
(Nearly ready. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectuses sent on application. 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. By James E. Doyte. 


Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1835. Vols. I. to ILI. With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Auto- i 


graphs. Large Paper Edition, Imperial 4to. price FirrkEN GUINEAS. 


(Ready. 


®,* Of the Large Paper Edition of this work 120 copies only wil! be printed, which will be numbered, Subscribers will be supplied in the order in which 
applications are received, 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. EDITED BY ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Auten. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Other Volumes are in preparation. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE ; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Psars, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, late President of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of 
the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo. 16s. 

“No one who wishes to be well informed about European history at the end of 
the twelfth century should fail to study this book ; and no one who has a moderate 
degree of leisure and any taste for historical reading could occupy a few hours 
better than in its perusal.” Sr. James’s GAZETTS. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland; or, Twenty Years of a Parliameutary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
LEFEVRE PONTALIS. from the French by 8. E. and A. STEPHENSON. 
2 vols, 8vo. 363. 


IRELAND under the TUDORS, with a Suc- 


cinct Account of the Earlier History. Compiled from the State Papers and 
other Authentic Sources. By RICHARD BaGWELL, M.A. Vols. I. and II. 
From the First Invasion of the Northmen to the Year 1578, With Maps and 
Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


MOVEMENTS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


in BRITAIN during the NINETEENTH CENTURY: Being the Fifth Series 
of St. Giles’ Lectures. By Joun Tutiocn, D.D. LL.D. Senior Principal in 
the University of St. Andrews, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in 
Ordinary in Scotland. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound roxburgh. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660- 


1714). By J. H, Overroyx, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford; joint Author of “Tne English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 8vo. lds. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerriesuip, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. (In Three Volumes.) VoL. I.—P! hical Works, 8vo, 
price lés, 
CONTENTS :— 
Introduction to Hume's “ Treatise of Human Nature.” 
Mr. Hersert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes; their application of the Doctrine 
of Evolution to Thought. 
III, Mr. Lewes’ Account of Experience. 
IV. Mr. Lewes’ Account of the ** Social 
Medium.” 
% V. An Answer to Mr. Hodgson. 
(Vol. II. Philosophical Works, Lectures on Kant, dc. in the press. 


OUTLINES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated from the German of Professor EpwarD ZELLER by S. Frances 
ALLEYNE and EveLyn Appotr. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


ON the SENSATIONS of TONE as a PHY- 


SIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Hermann L. F. 
HELMHOLTZ, M.D, Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. Second 
English Edition, Translated, thoroughly Revised and Corrected. rendered 
conformable to the Fourth (and Inst) German Edition of 1877, bringing down 
Information to 1885, and especially Adapted to the Use of Musical Students, 
By ALEXANDER J. Evia, B.A. F.R.S. With 68 Figures engraved on Wood, 
and 42 Passages in Musical Notes. Royal 8vo. 28s. 


MANU ALof TELEGRAPHY. By W. Wittrams 


Superintendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. Illustrated by 93 Wood 
Engravings, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*,* This Manual has been written by order of the Director-General of 
Telegraphs in India, and is based on the substance of the pap rs on tech- 
nical subjects sct by the author, at the General Examinations of the Indian 
Telegraph Department. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 332, is 


now ready, price 6s. 


CONTENTS : 
1. SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
2. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LOUIS PASTEUR. 
3. THE FAITH OF IRAN. 
4. FREDERICK II. AND LOUIS XV. 
5. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
6. THE SECOND PART OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
7. DR. MARTINEAU’S TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. 
8 PLAIN TRUTHS AND PUPULAR FALLACIES, 


HORSE and MAN : their Mutual Dependence 


and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A, Author of “Homes Without 


Hands” &c. With Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. (On October 31. 


“THAT VERY MAB.” Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
*,* A critical and satirical romance by a new writer, dealing with modern 
theology and philosophy, and social life and character. 
“There is not a page of this humorous book that is not worth reading.” 


Mornixe Post. 
“ The author makes his readers laugh heartily, but he alsoi nduces them to think 
seriously.” WHITEHALL Review. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Brasourne, Author of “ Higgledy-Pigyledy,” 
* Whispers from Fairyland,” &c, With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourue. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

OVEL BY JAMES P. 


NEW WN AYN, 
The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 


By James Payy, Author of “ By Proxy,” “ Thicker than Water,” &c. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo, 21s, 


NEW EDITION, ADAPTED TO THE NEW PHARMACOPGIA, 1885. 


The ESSENTIALS of MATERIA MEDICA 


and THERAPEUTICS, By Atrrep Bartne Garnrop, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians; late Professor of Therapeutics at King's 
College, London. The Eleventh Edition, revised and edited, under the su; cr- 
visio? of the Author, by Nestor Tirarp, M.D. M.R.C.P. Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in King’s College, London. Crown Svo. 
price 12s, 6d, (Ja October. 


The MOTHER’S MANUAL of CHILDREN’S 


DISEASES. By CHARLES West, M.D., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London; Founder of, and formerly Scnior 
Physician of, the Hospital for Sick Cuildren; Foreign Correspondent of tie 
National Academy of Medicine of Paris, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“ As afriendof mother and child alike, it is more than worth its weight in 
gold.” 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 
BY W. J. CHETWUDE CRAWLEY, LL.D. 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for 
Admission into every Department of H.M. Service. By W. J. Cuzrwove 
Crawiky, LL.D. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. F.R.G.S.I, &c. Sixth Edition, revised 
and enlarged for 1886. Crown 5vo. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages set at Examinations for India 
and Home Civil Services, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. including a Praxis of 
Examination Papers, specially arranged for Army Candidates. By W. Kk. 
DALGLEIsH, B.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin; Head Classical 
Master, Queen's Service Academy, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE FRENCH HANDBOOK: designed for Competitive 
Examinations of the Higher Class (India Civil Service, Student Interpreter- 
ships, &c.) and specially for the New Army Entrance Examiuations, by 
LEONY GUILGAULT, Professor of French Language and Literature, Queen's 


Service Academy, Dublin, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 17, 1885. 


RICHARD & SON’S 


WINTER LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BY VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 


THE LIFE and MILITARY CAREER of 
JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. By General Viscount 
WotLsetey,G.C.B. &c. Demy 8vo. with Portraits and Plans. 


BY PRINCE METTERNICH. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE METTER- 


NICH. Edited by his Son, Prince RicHARD MeTrerNicH. The Papers 
Classified and Arranged by M. A. Dz KLinKowsrromM. The Sixth and - 
cluding Volume. Demy 8vo. 


BY R. P. A. KENNARD. 


MEMOIR of RICHARD BETHELL, 


First BARON WESTBURY, once Lord Chancellor of England. By RIcHARD 
KENNARD. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait. 


EDITED BY J. A. FROUDE. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS WOLSEY, some- 


time ARCHBISHOP of YORK and CARDINAL. By GrorGe CAVENDISH, 
his Gentleman Usher. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by JamES 
ANTHONY Froupr. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations on Steel. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


REMINISCENCES of a LITERARY CaA- 


REER: an Autobiography. By RopeRT BucHaNaN. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with Portrait. 
BY THE REV. J. PYCROFT. 


OXFORD MEMORIES. By James Pycrort, 


M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


A 


BY C. A. WARD. 

LITERARY LONDON: the Haunts of her 
Men of Letters. By Cuarntes A. WARD. Crown 8vo. 

IN PREPARATION. 


THE LIVES of the PRIME MINISTERS 
of ENGLAND from Sir ROBERT WALPOLE to Sir ROBERT PEEL. 
Demy 8vo. with Portraits. 

BY MAJOR RAIKES. 


THE ROLL of the YORK and LANCASTER 


REGIMENT. By G. A. Rarkes, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. (Just ready. 
BY LADY JACKSON. 


THE COURTof FRANCE in theSIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Catnerine Lady Jackson, Author of “ Old 
Paris” &c. 2 vols, large crown $vo. with Portraits, 24s, 


ILLUSTRATED BY STURGESS, 


THE COACHING AGE. By Srantey Harris, 
Author of “Old Coaching Days” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations on Stone by John Sturgess. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


OLD “MISCELLANY” DAYS. Thirty-three 


Stories selected from “ Bentley's Miscellany.” 1 vol. 4to. with 33 Full-Page 
Illustrations on Steel, by George Cruikshank, only once printed from nearly 
fifty years ago. 


PARISIAN SOCIETY UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


MADAME MOHL and her FRIENDS. By 


KaTHLEEN O’MEaARA. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait by Stodart. 
LANDSCAPES BY THE AUTHOR. 


DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND ; or, a 


Thousand Miles of Road Travel. By James Joun Hissey, Author of “ An 
Old-Fashioned Journey.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 20 Full-Page Illustrations, 
engraved by George Pearson, 1és.. 


“THE SHILLING INGOLDSBY.” 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 
and Marvels. By the Rev. Ricuarp Harris BarnaM. An entircly New 
Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 1s. 

A RESIDENCE IN THE MALAY NATIVE STATES. 


THE CHERSONESE with the GILDING 


OFF. By Emity Innes. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispicccs, 21s. 
RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


ACROSS the JORDAN: Explorations in the 
Hanran and the Jaulan. By G. ScnhumacneR, C E., with Appendices by 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT and Grey LE STRANGE. 1 vol. larye crown 8vo. with 
Map and nearly 150 Illustrations, 


A 


BY W. ROSCOE. 


THE LIFE of LORENZO DE MEDICL 


By Roscor. A Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Portraits, and 
containing all the Original Notes and Appendices, 


BY W. ROSCOE. 


THE LIFE of LEO X. By Wrirttam Roscoe. 


A Library Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, and containing all the 
Original Notes and Appendices, 


BY PROFESSOR MOMMSEN. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Death 


of Julivs Cesar to the Disintegration of the Empire. From the German of 
Demy 8vo. 


R MoMMSEN, by Professor WILLIAM Pitt Dickson. 


BY PROFESSOR DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


German of Professor Max DuxcksR, by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT. The Second 
Volume. Demy 8vo. 
BY J. A. ST. JOHN. 


THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and ARTS of 
ANCIENT GREECE. By James Avcustvs St. Jonny, A New Edition, 
a BY DR. L. ENGEL, 


MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES: Meyerbeer, 


Gounod, Mario, Chopin, Rossini, Wagner, Schumann, Thalberg, Berlioz, &c. 
By Louis ENGEL. Crown 8vo. 


BY M. RENAN. 


STUDIES in RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By 
Ernest RENAN. Crown 8vo. 
ANONYMOUS. 


“ ROOTS”: a Plea for Tolerance. New and 
Cheaper Edition, forming one of the Volumes of “ Bentley’s Empire Library.” 
Small crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


BY T. HAYNES BAYLY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
HAYNES BAYLY. Collected E.lition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
ANONYMOUS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS a HISTORY 
of ANONYMOUS ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 8vo. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of MORTIMER 


COLLINS. Edited with a Preface by his Widow, Frances CoLLins. Crown 
EDITED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


a Earl of Orford. A New Edition, with additional Portraits. 9 vols. 
y 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL” &c. 
PASTIME PAPERS: Essays upon Miscel- 
laneous Subjects. By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 1 vol, small crown 8vo, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PASTIME PAPERS.” 


SALAD for the SOLITARY and the SOCIAL: 


Essays upon Miscellaneous Subjects. By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. A New 
Edition. 1 vol. 4to. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of EDMUND 


YATES. To which is added an Account of his recent Experiences in 
“ Northern Latitudes.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
HETH and MOAB. By Captain CLaup Reenier 
ConpDER, R.E. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 
SAINT PAULA AND SAINT OLYMPIAS. 
WIVES and MOTHERS in the OLDEN 


TIME. By Lady Hensent, Author of “Three Phases of Christian Love.” 
New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


EDITED BY THE EARL OF LYTTON, 


THE HUNGARIAN STORIES of KARL 


EDLER.—1. NOTRE DAME DES FLOTS—2. BALDINE.—3. A JOURNEY 
TO THE GROSS GLUCKNER MOUNTAINS. Translated by Orriiz 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


NovucueETre Carey. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PERILOUS SECRET. ByCuartes Reape. 


1 vol, crown 8vo. 63, 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. By Mrs. 


J. I. Ripert. 6:3. 


UNCLE SILAS. By J. Saerman Le Fanv. 


Price 6s. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop. 6s. 


THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. By 
63. 


J. SHERIDAN LE Fanu. 


By Rosa 
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